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THE PREPARATION AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
A MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER! 


(Author’s summary.—This article contains what the author believes should be the 
minimum requirements for a teacher of a modern foreign language. The ideas ex- 
pressed in this talk to the Connecticut teachers are the result of her years of teach- 
ing and supervising.) 

ITH the purpose of orientating the teacher who wishes to 

improve in his teaching, I have come to talk to you on an 
old subject: the preparation as well as the qualifications of a mod- 
ern language teacher. So much has been said on this point and so 
diversified have been the opinions that I am going to try to be 
sensible about it and not ask too much of men and women who are 
in the profession or who are entering it, and who are rather be- 
wildered as to what to do on account of the innumerable books, 
pamphlets, treatises, etc., purporting to be the latest thing in 
modern language teaching. 

When a professor of modern foreign languages in a college finds 
that he has some free time he sits down at his desk and evolves an 
elaborate textbook with methods of his own, having in mind his 
own knowledge of the subject, and not the absolute lack of knowl- 
edge of young students in our junior or secondary schools. What 
in his opinion is easy, is often very difficult for beginners and there 
we have one of the worst stumbling blocks of our teaching of modern 
foreign languages: the lack of contact between the upper strata of 
modern foreign language teaching and the lower rungs of the lad- 
der, beginners in junior or in senior high schools. Between these 
two extremes stands the buffer: the teacher of junior and senior 


high schools. Let us see what has been the training of these teach- 
ers. 


' Address given before The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at New 
Haven, October 23, 1931. 
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We will suppose that a student starts learning a language in 
high school as a part of his preparation for college. In most cases 
this pupil receives a purely theoretical, and I even call it empirical 
instruction. Very seldom is there an attempt to teach the practical, 
useful side of the language, for as most teachers erroneously say, 
“vou cannot teach the oral practical side of a foreign language be- 
cause these pupils are being prepared for the college entrance ex- 
aminations.”’ John Erskine, educator and author of many best 
sellers, says in one of his articles, ‘America is the only country left 
where we teach languages so that no pupil can speak them.” 

Let us say that the candidate passes the college board entrance 
examinations and enters the college language class. I am going to 
be brutally frank and say that although many foreign language 
professors know well the language they are teaching, a great many 
more murder it. Then there are often in the department young in- 
structors who while teaching are working for their Ph.D’s in some 
abtruse subject absolutely unrelated to good teaching of the lan- 
guage in which they are majoring. The way that these instructors 
handle that foreign language is a disgrace and a shame to the 
college that employs them. This secondary school pupil who is 
going to major in one of the foreign languages enters the class of 
one of these instructors who simply puts books into his hands. The 
class is conducted in English with little attempt to teach pronun- 
ciation or conversation. There is a cramming of grammar indif- 
ferently taught and learned, and too much reading badly done and 
poorly assimilated. Very often the students do not understand the 
real meaning of a story or poem. Two, three or at the most, four 
years of this sort of training, then a degree and the candidate is 
ready, in his opinion, to go out into the world and to begin teach- 
ing the subject in the same way that he was taught. 

Now, let us suppose that a superintendent or a school executive 
is looking for a teacher of languages. He naturally is ready to hire 
the person who appears most available, and a college graduate is 
in his estimation more desirable than one without a degree who 
may know more about the subject. The question is asked whether 
the candidate can teach French, German, or Spanish, as the case 
may be. The candidate eager to obtain a position says: “Yes, I 
took Spanish, German, or French in college.” The fact that he may 
have had only a couple of years or less of the language, that he may 
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have been an indifferent student and only just “got through,” that 
he may have been badly taught, may have an atrocious pronun- 
ciation, and that even the reading knowledge that he possesses is 
defective is not inquired into. The applicant is hired and starts to 
teach what he does not know. If the teacher is intelligent and be- 
gins to see his deficiency, he will soon begin to supplement, by some 
kind of instruction, his lack of knowledge, and little by little may 
enter into the right paths. If the teacher is obsessed with the idea 
that his college degree is the highest point of attainment and that 
he or she has nothing more to learn, then there is no hope, and the 
pupils suffer. That is to say, the benefit received from the modern 
language instruction conducted by this kind of a teacher is so little 
that it amounts to almost a waste of time. 

A foreign language is no different from English. How many of 
you would be willing to trust an English class to a person who has 
only an imperfect reading knowledge of English, who knows a few 
rules of grammar and a few stock phrases badly pronounced? 
Naturally you would be horrified at even a suggestion of it, and 
you would be right. Yet, that is exactly what is done when we put 
our junior and senior high school pupils and even college students 
into the hands of poorly prepared modern foreign language teach- 
ers. 

In my opinion, school or college authorities hiring teachers who 
are to instruct in modern languages should inquire carefully into 
their preparation and qualifications to occupy the position. There 
should be some sort of an oral examination conducted by compe- 
tent persons. Also, if they want a teacher of French, they should 
hire some one who knows French and how to teach it, and they 
should make reasonably sure that he will make a good job of it. 
If a teacher of Spanish or German is needed, they should hire a 
teacher of those subjects and not try to make of a good teacher of 
French a poor teacher of Spanish, for economy’s sake, as is usually 
the case. When I see some of the so-called Spanish being taught in 
schools and colleges, I do not wonder at the decline of Spanish. 

What are the principal factors for good language teaching? 
First, and foremost the teacher, and I divide this prime factor into 
two parts: (1) knowledge of the subject, (2) ability to impart that 
knowledge. Other things such as books, maps, realia, etc., come in 
secondary places, but none can take the place of a good teacher. 
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Let us take the first thing: knowledge of the subject. We have 
been discussing the rather imperfect training that our colleges give 
to the future language teachers. The ideal training would be that 
received at an institution specially dedicated to teach the foreign 
language to the future instructors of the subject in our schools. 
That reminds me of four or five years ago when the International 
Institute of New York, which is a branch of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, brought to the United States ten or twelve Argentine teachers, 
some of them instructors of English. 

To the great astonishment of all the Boston teachers with whom 
they came in contact, these Argentine young women spoke very 
good English. They had never been in England and this was the 
first time they found themselves in an English-speaking country. 
How did it happen that they spoke such good English? They ex- 
plained that they went into the Normal School for Foreign Lan- 
guages in Buenos Aires where they made all their studies in Eng- 
lish under English teachers. After their graduation, they were 
appointed to teach English in the secondary schools where this 
language is taught, and they taught nothing else. The same thing 
happens with French, the other foreign language generally taught 
in Argentine. It must be stated, however, that this school, like 
many other institutions for show existing in countries whose names 
I shall not mention, has a limited scope and in general the rest of 
the country does not share in its benefits. 

Our schools are so organized that we cannot expect anything 
like that school, for in the Argentine Republic schools are a na- 
tional and not a local institution. There is a Minister of Public 
Instruction and there is a National Board of Education, and they 
issue the orders and appoint all the teachers for all the country. 
Consequently, there is a sort of unity of instruction that we lack 
here. On the other hand, there are so many glaring defects in that 
method of governing schools that I, for one, would not like to see in 
the United States of America the centralization of our schools. 

To illustrate what I consider a reasonable preparation, I will tell 
you what we have been doing in Boston for the past seven or eight 
years to prepare modern foreign language teachers for our city 
schools. A few years ago the Board of Superintendents was dis- 
satisfied with the instruction given in modern foreign languages 
in our high schools, and with the teachers that we were getting from 
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the leading colleges in New England. From that dissatisfaction the 
idea was born in the mind of Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, at that time 
Superintendent of Schools of Boston, to establish a department in 
the then Normal School to teach French and Spanish, the two 
languages taught most generally in Boston. The work began with a 
selected group of pupils as an extra-curriculum activity, because 
the programs of the girls were so full of psychology, education, and 
methods, that it was almost impossible to add anything else. This 
addition proved unsatisfactory. Our foreign language teachers kept 
on coming from the colleges with poor preparation, poor pronun- 
ciation, as I have said before, and little practical knowledge not 
only of the language but of the simplest principles of teaching, so 
that the first two or three years of their teaching were almost a 
total loss to the pupils. 

Between 1921 and 1923 Dr. Burke reorganized the Normal 
School and changed it into the Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, with a course of four years for the degree of Bachelor of 
Education to teach in the junior high, or as we call them in Boston, 
intermediate schools, and an additional year for the degree of 
Master of Education to teach in our high schools. 

The foreign language department was organized as follows: a 
pupil who wishes to prepare at Teachers College to teach a modern 
foreign language must come from the high school with four years of 
study in the language in which she wishes to major. For four years 
her most important work will be the one language chosen. She must 
have marks of 70 per cent or better, if she wishes to remain in that 
field of work. At the end of three and one-half years (during the 
second semester of her senior year), the student goes into our 
schools and under the guidance of experienced teachers of her sub- 
ject she does her practice teaching, and in this practice teaching 
she is also under the guidance of her Teachers College instructor, 
as well as of the Department of Practice and Training. 

In the September following their graduation the girls are sent 
into the schools as substitutes under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Practice and Training. In December of the same year, 
when the general examinations to enter the regular service in the 
schools of Boston are given, these girls must take the same ex- 
amination given to other candidates coming from other colleges. 
They are rated according to the points obtained. 
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166 MARIE A. SOLANO 
The list is published in June of the following year and these 

candidates are ready for appointment in September. To sum up, 
they have had the following training: 

4 years of beginning work in high school, 

33 years of college work, 

3 year of practice before graduation, and 

1 year of practice after graduation, 
in all, nine years of the language, 73 years of study, and 1} years 
of practice under supervision and guidance. 

The girls studying for the master’s degree have an extra year 
of intensive work not only in the language and methods of teach- 
ing, but also in the higher realms of modern and contemporary liter- 
ature. It must be stated here that the instructors of languages 
in Teachers College speak well the foreign language they teach, 
and that the foreign language is spoken in the classroom. 

Now, let us see more or less what the work consists of: The 
first three months of the freshman year there is a thorough course 
in phonetics and pronunciation. The following years include a com- 
prehensive review of grammar, training in research work, reading 
texts for comprehension, discussing those texts in class in the 
foreign language, written reports in the language being taught, the 
history of the country whose language they are studying, its 
civilization, the history of its literature, current events, and any- 
thing that will add interest to the study of that particular tongue. 
In other words, constant practice in the use of the language. 

Results: our girls at the end of this training have acquired a 
standard pronunciation and by “‘standard’”’ I do not mean that they 
can be mistaken for French or Spanish women. I mean that their 
pronunciation is generally good and creditable, and that it will 
be pleasing to the ears of the natives of those countries. Some 
of them have even more than that. They speak French or Spanish 
with a fair degree of correctness, with good vocabulary and con- 
struction. They can translate well from and into the language 
and they know how to teach a class given to them, whether it is 
a beginners’ class in the seventh grade or a fourth-year class in 
the high school. 

Another thing: they acquire a great deal of enthusiasm and 
love for the work, for the language, and for the country where it 
originates, and enthusiasm is a very important qualification of a 
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teacher. One cannot be enthusiastic about anything one does not 
care about. We are very proud of the modern foreign language 
graduates of the Teachers College of the City of Boston because 
they fit well into our organization. 

Can a teacher improve his preparation and add to his qualifi- 
cations as a modern language teacher? Yes, indeed. It means work, 
effort, and expenditure of money out of probably a rather meager 
salary. 

We shall suppose that the preparation of a teacher of a living 
tongue has been similar to that given in the classes of the dead 
tongues such as Latin and Greek. No one knows the real pro- 
nunciation of Latin and Greek, so why teach it? No one speaks 
either of those languages now, so why teach conversation? This 
rule has been followed in the past, as I said before, and is in a great 
many cases followed today in teaching the modern languages in 
the colleges and in the high schools. The young teacher has two 
roads: to follow the deadly and deadening ancient method of 
“grammarand translation” or as itis now called “extensive reading,” 
or to turn aside from that road and follow the new one of enlivening 
the teaching and making it up-to-date and practical. Perhaps he 
is not prepared for it. Then let him or her begin to study. 

In general, the post-graduate courses in many colleges are 
little better than the undergraduate courses. A teacher thinks, 
“T will go to this or that college and take a course with Professor 
So-and-so. I need it to improve my French, Spanish, or German.” 
I say to you, don’t take a course of grammar about the language, 
or of dead translation into English, or one in which the professor 
to show his erudition gives an excessive amount of reading, over- 
burdening the student and producing intellectual indigestion with 
unassimilated material. Take a course in which the professor speaks 
the language and makes you speak it, even if such a course does 
appear elementary. All live, practical courses must, of necessity, 
appear elementary at the beginning. It does not make any differ- 
ence if you do not read seven or eight books, perused with great 
mental labor and often not thoroughly understood. You must not 
mind if the course you are taking is called a “cinch course”’ be- 
cause you do not have four or five hours a day of sterile work. Get 
the sort of training that you lack and need, and if such a course 
gives it, take it and profit by it. 
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If you cannot find help in a college, or if you are too far away 
from it, do what in my estimation often stands above some col- 
lege courses. Find a private native teacher of the language you are 
teaching, an educated person, and work at least two hours a week, 
demanding that the instructor give you what you want. That sort 
of individual instruction with a good teacher stands far above an 
indifferent college course conducted by a man or a woman whose 
knowledge of the language is defective. It is true that in doing so 
one does not receive so-called credit or points toward a degree, 
but one receives greater value in knowledge and satisfaction. 

What is your purpose in your preparation to teach a modern 
foreign language? To acquire the qualifications that a teacher 
should have. I will quote from the Course of Study in French and 
in Spanish recently published by the Department of Education 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

1. A thorough knowledge of the principles of pronunciation, accentuation, and 
intonation. For Spanish, a knowledge of the phonetic alphabet is not so essential 
because Spanish is a language of simple sounds which once learned render pronunci- 
ation and spelling comparatively easy as compared with French or German. 

2. A standard pronunciation when speaking or reading, a pronunciation and 
accentuation that may not be offensive to the ear and that may be easily under- 
stood by natives of the country. 

3. An accurate knowledge of grammatical rules, principles, and constructions. 

4. A good vocabulary for purposes of oral work. 

5. A fair degree of facility in using the oral and written language. 

6. A good knowledge of the principles of teaching languages and the ability 
to apply those principles. 

7. The habitual use of good English. (It shows culture.) 

8. An interesting personality that may assist in giving the pupils the needed 
inspiration and liking for the language. 

9. A broad comprehensive knowledge of the history and the literature of the 
country whose speech we are teaching, its customs, and institutions. 

10. A sympathetic understanding of the ideals and characteristics of the 


people. 

11. Constant contact with sources of inspiration such as periodicals, pedagogi- 
cal associations, classes of reading and literature, in order to keep fresh the practical 
knowledge of the language so necessary for success in the classroom. 


This is the ideal at which we aim by a long preparation. In 
other words, a modern foreign language teacher should never stop 
studying some phase of the language. After he or she has acquired 
pronunciation, understanding, visually and aurally, comprehension 
of the psychology of the language, and some degree of oral ability, 
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the teacher should continue to do something every year to keep 
fresh the newly acquired conversational power, as well as to re- 
new the enthusiasm and liking for the subject. 

Keep in touch with what is going on in the modern language 
world. Read one or two new books a year in the language. Take 
the periodicals that deal with the teaching, the methods, the new 
publications, the literary criticisms and other important aspects 
of the subject and which often bring articles in the foreign lan- 
guage. Belong to your association and attend its meetings. 

So far, I have presented to you very moderate requirements 
for preparation to qualify yourselves as modern foreign language 
teachers. I have left for the very last of the preparation the one 
thing that will round out your knowledge and make you fifty per 
cent more efficient in your classes of modern foreign languages, and 
that is foreign travel. 

Many authorities hold that a teacher who has not lived in a 
country whose language he or she teaches is not fully qualified 
to teach that language satisfactorily. I differ somewhat from that 
assertion, not that I think that residence abroad is not of para- 
mount importance, because I do, but my opinion is that a great 
many teachers, if they work earnestly and continually, are able to 
acquire sufficient practical knowledge, including diction and con- 
versational ability, to teach that language successfully, but if you 
possibly can add foreign travel under proper conditions, your 
ability will increase, as I said before, fifty per cent. 

Now, under what conditions is foreign travel useful and eff- 
cient? It is not by going on a six weeks’ tour through France, 
Germany, Spain, or Italy, with a lot of other Americans speaking 
English, and only here and there coming in contact with the native 
population. It means that if you have only sufficient money for a 
summer of travel, you should go to the country that you have se- 
lected and “stay put” at an educational institution for five or six 
weeks of earnest study. If you are more blessed with money and 
time, it means doing what some young men and women do, going 
for a year into one of the numerous schools or educational institu- 
tions in the foreign country and taking part in the life of the 
people, and cutting yourself off as much as possible from English- 
speaking contacts. It means practice in the language under guid- 
ance, not speaking the foreign language in any old way. 
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The French, the Spanish, and the Italians are very polite 
people. They do not feel called on to correct a foreigner in his pro- 
nunciation, construction, or grammar. They make efforts to under- 
stand when foreigners speak poor French, Spanish, or Italian, and 
they say, ‘‘Why, certainly, you speak beautifully.” It is not du- 
plicity or flattery. It is simply politeness towards strangers, and, 
as the Latin people are by nature neither missionaries nor school- 
masters, they let other people live without trying to correct their 
personal habits or their speech. 

In other words, your acquaintances and the man or the woman 
on the street are not your teachers; consequently, people who pick 
up a language without guidance usually speak it badly, even when 
they have sojourned in the country two or three years. That is 
why I say that travel abroad is very helpful if you study the 
language under instruction, but one of the best things that travel 
abroad does, according to the nature of the person, is to give love 
and enthusiasm for the culture, the civilization, the literature, and 
the customs of the country being visited, and a teacher of lan- 
guages needs that sort of broadening culture. 

There are people who travel abroad because it is the thing 
to do, or because they think they ought to. Among these people 
there are those who go abroad and loudly criticize the things that 
they find different from their own country. In their littleness they 
cannot see anything that touches in goodness or that comes up to 
the ideas that they have fixed in their minds. If they happen to be 
teachers of languages, they usually do a poor job of it because they 
do not care much about foreign things, being absolutely satisfied 
with the narrowness of their surroundings. It is right to be patri- 
otic, but let us also be broad-minded. So, among the qualities that 
a foreign language teacher should have, I put broadness of mind 
and intellect: Do not go abroad with a superiority complex. 

One cannot be a superior teacher of any subject unless one has 
great liking and enthusiasm for the subject. If you are indifferent 
to the subject, you are not going to make any progress in it. You 
may be a conscientious teacher and may teach well enough, but 
well enough does not give the super-results that we ought to have 
to put the teaching of languages in the place where it should be. 

If you do not care a great deal for the language you are teach- 
ing, if you look down on the country and on the people of that 
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country as inferior to you, to your country, and to your superior 
culture, if you are not interested in its literature, my advice to 
you is to drop the teaching of that subject and to teach something 
else which will satisfy your sense of superiority. A teacher having 
that frame of mind is in the wrong, and unless he changes this at- 
titude he will never be a great success. The satisfying feeling of 
work well done, of fine results, of deep knowledge and understand- 
ing will never be his. Classes and pupils will subconsciously feel that 
attitude, and they can never be inspired with enthusiasm for the 
work. Consequently, I would put among the highest qualities that 
a teacher should possess enthusiasm of the right kind, not emo- 
tional or noisy, but the right kind of enthusiasm, and I repeat 
again, knowledge and understanding of the psychology of the 
language, and of the people who produced that language and litera- 
ture, which comes from the contact and ability to converse with 
that people in their own language. 

I am presupposing that a teacher of languages has the general 
qualities that a good teacher should have, and I am adding these 
other qualities that make out of an ordinary good teacher a super- 
teacher. 

I am also hoping that the teacher of languages may possess 
natural magnetism to attract the loyalty and liking of the pupils 
to the subject, and the energy to carry through his ideas and 
ideals. 

Another quality that a teacher of modern foreign languages 
should have is loyalty to that subject. This loyalty includes be- 
longing to associations that have for their purpose the exaltation 
and the increase of the dignity of the modern foreign languages. 
An association is just as strong as the interest of its members, and 
if every one of us who is earning his living by teaching one or more 
of the foreign languages will join an association which has for one 
of its purposes the strengthening of the value of the subject in the 
minds of educators and the public, we shall have a powerful or- 
ganization that will face successfully the attacks and criticisms 
directed at our subject. It is not too much to ask of any teacher 
that he should give a few dollars, no more perhaps than six or seven 
a year, out of a salary earned by teaching that subject; so I say 
to you modern foreign language teachers, join the associations that 
are watching over and forwarding the interests of the subject that 
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you are teaching. Become active members of it, take part in the 
discussions, let your voice be heard. When you have something to 
say, don’t say it after the meeting is over, as a criticism of the 
speaker—say it in meeting. There may be many people in the 
audience who will agree with you and you may be expressing their 
thoughts. You may be contributing something to the meeting by 
stating your opinion. It is no discourtesy to differ from the speaker 
in a polite courteous manner. At any rate, be interested, because 
interest and enthusiasm are the salt of life, and a life without inter- 
est or enthusiasm is flavorless and futile. 
Marie A. SOLANO 


Director of Modern Languages, Boston, Mass. 














INTEREST WITHOUT MASTERY? 


(Author’s summary.—What is interest? Interest impossible without achievement. 
Keynotes: activity, gradation, and suitability. Some criteria for interest in reading. 
Vocabulary density.) 


N RECENT YEARS there has been much written about the 

need of motivation in school subjects. Students should want 
to study a subject and know why they want to. This problem has 
given occasion for inspiring articles like the recent one by Laura 
Johnson of the University of Wisconsin High School, ‘‘Methods of 
Motivation,” French Review, v, 282-296 (February, 1932). A more 
pessimistic note is sounded by C. C. Gullette in “Student Interest 
Versus Method,” Modern Language Journal, xv1, 385-388 (Febru- 
ary, 1932). Have teachers taken proper account of the desires of 
students? asks Gullette. Is not the success of ‘‘direct-reading”’ 
methods due to previous language study, greater maturity and 
intellectual drive, rather than initial interest in the reading texts? 
Must we not take advantage of the interest of students in speaking 
the language regardless of how well they succeed? Mr. Gullette 
asks: “Is not the question of mastery second to that of interest, 
in the elementary stages?” (p. 386). From this query has come my 
title. 

Student interest in foreign language study is assumed generally 
to lie in two or three directions. First, we feel the student should 
be curious about the foreign people whose language he is studying. 
Therefore he is crammed with information about geography, his- 
tory, art, customs, and so on, sometimes ad nauseum. (Remember, 
please, that I am not discussing course objectives, but motivation.) 
Objects of all sorts and other realia are listed in the extensive in- 
formational syllabi published in various sources. Teachers spend 
many weary hours and many dollars in this scramble “‘to create 
interest” in the civilization of the foreign peoples. 

Second, we feel that the student should be interested linguis- 
tically. This has two phases: one, that he acquire an appreciation 
of literary forms not revealed in translations; and again, that he 
may have the satisfaction of communicating with someone in a 
foreign medium. That these “‘interests’’ may lead to a vocation is 
a later stage of motivation hinging on a rather high degree of 
achievement, and need not be discussed here. 
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Now for my query: Can students be interested in the above 
phases of foreign language study without some degree of mastery? 
The term “mastery” is used here as it was evidently used by Gul- 
lette in the sentence quoted: not according to the Morrison! defi- 
nition, ability which either does or does not exist completely; but 
rather in the sense of skill or achievement which may vary in 
degree. 

Assuming this idea of ‘“‘mastery’”’ to mean accomplishment in 

varying degrees, what then is “interest’’? A recent writer describes 
it in the following words: 
The psychology of interest has broadened to include the whole question of the de- 
velopment of attitudes and the influence of emotional factors in character develop- 
ment. To what was originally written on the psychology of interest we must now 
add the contributions of writers on mental hygiene and the findings of psychiatrists. 
These contributions emphasize the importance of the spirit and the atmosphere of 
the school in developing favorable or hostile attitudes toward school work. Nor are 
spirit and atmosphere to be taken “generally.” The manner of organizing the school 
tasks (whether, for example, in the form of projects or as daily lesson assignments) 
and the relative freedom or restriction upon free movements in working upon as- 
signed tasks may determine the nature of the pupil’s interest and the presence or 
absence of a sense of the general worth-whileness of school. Moreover, what we 
know of group psychology and the social character of learning bears directly upon 
interest. When classroom work enlists the social impulses as instruments of learning, 
interest is not only enhanced but instructional routine as well undergoes modifica- 
tion.? 

John Dewey’s conception of interest hinges on the etymology 
of the word: inter-est—‘‘something in between.” Given, a certain 
situation to start with; desired, a certain outcome; what do you 
do in between the start and the outcome? 

Can you be interested in anything you cannot do fairly well? 
Are you interested in a technical book you cannot understand? You 
do not have the background and you cannot create an outcome of 
thin air; how can you have “‘interest” in between? Can the man be 
interested in symphonic music who cannot tell harmony from dis- 
cord, or the ’cello from the bassoon? We admit that the musician 
actually playing, or the musician listening who has played the 
selection himself, gets a higher degree of interest than the non- 


! Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, University 
of Chicago Press, 1926. 

2 Alberty, H. B. and Thayer, V. T., Supervision in the Secondary School, D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1931. Pp. 115-116. 
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performer. It is a vicarious interest, and it may be intense in the 
baseball fan when his hero knocks a home run, but it is none the 
less personal and based on complete understanding. I once saw a 
baseball game totally spoiled for a perspiring doughboy who was 
trying to explain in woefully inadequate French to his French 
sweetheart and her maman all about ‘“‘flies,’’ “‘catchers,’’ and 
“‘pitchers.”’ 

It is true that the term ‘“‘interest”’ is used to designate success 
and understanding in one thing which may be turned to profit in 
another activity hitherto unknown. A boy of no known mechanical 
ability may be understandingly interested in music. It may be re- 
vealed to him that music may be obtained from a mechanical de- 
vice—the radio. From this start, or background, an interest in music 
may be directed into the creation of an interest in mechanics. It 
is the activity in between which becomes the interest in mechanics. 
How then do we use existing interests or background on which to 
create an interest in foreign languages? 

Considering interest in foreign language study, is there a back- 
ground and an aim in foreign civilization between which you can 
put realia? Most certainly, if it is in terms the student can master. 
He is a social creature, likes to make new acquaintances, is at- 
tracted to distant or exotic topics. Must he learn all this from the 
start in the foreign medium? How can he be interested in it, unless 
he get some background and then make progress by stages he can 
master? 

Is there a background and an aim in foreign literary apprecia- 
tion for the American student? Some of us may be pessimistically 
dubious about this, but admitting that all students beginning a 
foreign language have read and enjoyed some things, are we 
teachers and textbook authors making use of existing backgrounds 
to build a literary appreciation in terms of masterable situations, 
or do we hur! the student into a sea of idiom in which he must sink 
or swim? He who swims becomes “‘interested.” 

Is is not also a dangerous assumption, hinted at by Gullette 
and voiced strongly by other writers, that oral communication in 
the foreign medium is the most satisfactory ‘“‘interest-creating”’ 
device in foreign language study? Gullette admits (p. 386), “It 
may be true that few will have opportunity so to use it with na- 
tives later on, and it is equally true that mastery is highly diffi- 
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cult or quite impossible to attain, under the conditions in which 
languages are taught in our schools.” Still Gullette quite rightly 
urges that all those who desire to progress toward this ability 
should have every opportunity to do so. 

When Gullette ascribes ‘‘direct-reading’”’ success to greater 
maturity and intellectual drive rather than to textual interest, 
he evidently has in mind the “‘drive” arising from the rather arti- 
ficial interest of candidates for the Ph.D.: those stern foreign 
language requirements, to be gotten through and forgotten as soon 
as possible. Such interest succeeds with existing materials in spite 
of lack of textual interest, although such candidates usually do 
their “reading” in their field of specialization. The prospect of 
successful reading courses does not depend on the elements men- 
tioned by Gullette but in the texts themselves. 

The proportion of students who would elect one aim (oral) or 
another (reading) is undoubtedly regional and influenced strongly 
by the known bias of the teachers concerned. Two investigations*® 
report that when consulted, students voted 70 per cent to 30 
per cent in favor of oral aims. In Gullette’s own school the vote 
was exactly the opposite a few years ago in the beginning romance 
language classes. One might ask, how would the students of Bond 
and Bovée respectively vote at Chicago? In the investigations 
mentioned, even if no student voted what he thought was expected 
of him in fear of reprisals on grades, the desires of the 30 per cent 
minority in each case should be given consideration. 

If it is true that beginning students like to speak in a foreign 
language even if they cannot do it well, is this an indication of in- 
terest without mastery? To find the answer, one has only to note 
the tongue-tied embarrassment with which more advanced stu- 
dents deficient in oral skill return a conversation to English. 

What then is present in elementary oral work, map-making, 
and all kinds of realia, which is ‘interesting’ to beginners no 
matter how proficient? The answer is: activity. The “progressive”’ 
school of education has set its keynote in student activity. This, 
by the way, is the keynote of Miss Johnson’s article above. 

Jones, W. K., “What Spanish Students Want,” Hispania, x11, 431-434 (Nov., 
1930). 


Monroe, R. E., “Radio Instruction in Languages,” Modern Language Journal, 
xvi, 212-216 (Dec. 1931). 
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The “progressives” are ranged into two camps: one, that all 
activity should originate in the child and the curriculum be built 
spontaneously; the other, that a scientific knowledge of social needs 
operate to guide pupil activity by proper, organized stages. A 
moment’s reflection will show that foreign vocabulary and idiom 
are so varied that study materials growing out of spontaneous 
student-activity are not possible in foreign language curricula. 
Rather must we adhere to the second camp and plan proper 
guidance for the desired activities. 

“Educational confusion,” says a colleague in an article by 
that name,‘ “has resulted from the substitution in the classroom of 
a study for the act of studying, ...from removing the caffeine 
from our intellectual drinks. The student is faced always with final 
knowledge and is encouraged to take it bit by bit, checking off his 
progress as he has had each successive study in the program. Re- 
flection (the act of thought) is ignored. A study, as a body of 
isolated material, awaiting the attention of the student, will cease 
to be important; whereas, studying, as a way of using materials, 
no matter from what area they may be plucked, to carry forward 
‘intellectual interests,’ will become the significant educational in- 
terest. In other words, our exalted esteem for immovable studies 
will disappear in the face of the recognition of the contribution 
made to learning by the moving interests of students.” 

Is student activity possible only in speech and not possible in 
reading? Gullette feels that “little can be done to generate genuine 
interest in the text itself.”” Rather, is it not a question of mastery 
or real reading ability before interest may be hoped for? Michael 
West has shown us how activity and gradation can produce inter- 
ested readers. Vernacular reading is a valuable source of precedent 
that foreign language teachers have long neglected. In some ways 
foreign language teaching is in the ‘‘alphabet-method” stage of 
learning to read by memorizing isolated units without context, a 
process abandoned years ago by primary teachers. 

A. I. Gates in Interest and Ability in Reading (Macmillan, 1930), 
p. 194, quotes John Dewey’s statement of the theory of learning: 


The question of method now takes on a new form. It is no longer a question of how 
the teacher is to instruct and how the pupil is to study. The problem is to find what 


‘ Hullfish, H. G., “Educational Confusion,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
Ohio State University, x1, 85-90 (Feb. 17, 1932), p. 87. 
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conditions must be fulfilled in order that study and learning will naturally and neces- 
sarily take place, what conditions must be present so that pupils will make the re- 
sponses which cannot help having learning as their consequences. The pupil’s mind 
is no longer to be on study or learning. It is given to doing things that the situation 
calls for, while learning is the result. 


Gates goes on to apply these principles to reading: 


The implication of this theory is that children are no longer to be required to study 
phonics, or study words, or study reading in the older sense of the term study. They 
are, on the contrary, to be introduced to a related series of projects in which their 
inclination to engage in varied linguistic, dramatic, artistic, constructive, and ex- 
ploratory activities are given play. In these natural and satisfying activities should 
be encountered situations so arranged that pupils will make the responses which can- 
not help having learning as their consequences. 


Gates then shows how words may now be learned in story con- 
text without preliminary word-study or analysis. The ingenuity of 
the author, making proper use of the thinking process, provides a 
state of normal continuous activity or learning. Previously, Eng- 
lish primers introduced new words as often as one in ten or fifteen; 
that is, in 4000 words of running text, 400 different words would 
appear. Joined to this, was the author’s haphazard idea of what 
kinds of stories the pupil would find interesting. 

Gates investigated the influence of types of reading material 
on students’ reading interests. Thirty reading selections were 
divided into six groups or types: A, Familiar and Sentimental 
Experiences; B, Adventure; C, Humor; D, Fancy; E, Information; 
and F, Heroism and Service. These types, according to expert 
judges, form modes of classification under which all specimens of 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF CHOICES FOR S1tx TyPES OF MATERIAL FOR 
Low, Mrpp.e, AND HiGH GRADE GROUPS 














Types 
Grade-Groups 
\ B C D E F 
Ee ee aa .49 54 61 52 55 
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Grades Ii and 12............4 ~<@ .59 58 . 64 09 46 
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children’s literature can be conveniently grouped. The table on page 
178 reproduced from Gates (p. 63) indicates the degrees of popular- 
ity of the selections at four age levels. 

Gates points out how Type A (Familiar and Sentimental Home 
Experiences) becomes increasingly popular with older persons 
(rising from 27 per cent to 60 per cent) while Type E (Information) 
becomes less popular (shrinking from 52 per cent to about 10 per 
cent). If this be true of foreign language informational material 
as well, we must pause for thought how to introduce it inter- 
estingly. 

Gates concludes that the elements of reading material which 
contribute the most to interest are (p. 89): 

1. Surprise; unexpectedness; unforeseen events, happenings, 
conclusions, and outcomes. 

2. Liveliness ; action; movement; having “something doing.” 

3. Animalness, presentations of things animals do; of acts 
about them and their characteristics and experiences. 

4. Conversation; talk. 

5. Humor; from the child’s point of view. 

6. Plot. 

To these literary characteristics Gates would add: 

7. Suitability; within the range of the pupil’s experience without 
being either too humdrum or too remote; 

8. Difficulty; vocabulary burden not too heavy in new words 
per running words of text, with sufficient repetition to beget 
familiarity. 

If these are criteria by which elementary reading may combine 
both interest and mastery, how well do beginning foreign language 
texts measure up? The writer analyzed the illustrative reading text 
of the first lesson in three representative beginnings texts: one each 
in French, German, and Spanish. The French text consists of a 
series of questions and answers (Oi est le livre?—Voici le livre.) in 
which immediate surroundings are described. The German text 
does the same by exposition (Das ist der Tisch; dies ist der Stuhl.). 
There are no pictures and none of the elements of literary interest 
listed above, unless there be a rather schoolroomy, didactic kind 
of conversation. The suitability of environmental vocabulary and 
description is debatable in the absence of the other criteria. The 
Spanish text is frankly information of the geography of the for- 
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eign country and is illustrated with a simple map labelled with the 
political divisons described in the lesson. There are none of the 
first five elements present but the connected description might 
have something resembling a plot if anything were made to happen 
in succeeding lessons. The suitability is acceptable: not too much 
knowledge has been assumed and the whole text is well illustrated 
visually. 

The following table shows an analysis of the vocabulary burden 
of the three selections: 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF THE VOCABULARY BURDEN OF THE First LESSON IN A REPRESENTATIVE 
BEGINNING TEXT IN FRENCH, GERMAN AND SPANISH 














Vocabulary French German | Spanish 
1. Total running words in selection....... 66 224 94 
2. Different words used.................. 15 56 20 
3. Recognizable cognates*............... 4 13 13 
4. Foreign words (2-3)................00. 11 43 7 
S.. Tent Gemaity (244)... 0. ciiccccccsscccs 6 5 13 
6. Total running words in whole lesson... . 239 632 252 
7. Different words in whole lesson......... 22 110 24 
8. Recognizable cognates in whole lesson. . . 2 18 15 
9. Foreign Words (7-8) in whole lesson. . . . 17 92 9 
10. Whole Lesson density (6+9)........... 14 7 28 














* The writer identifies two kinds of cognates (if the term can be so used): eye- 
cognates (recognizable in text to the eye); and ear-cognates (recognizable to the ear 
when pronounced). 


Inspection of the complete textbooks concerned would probably 
label the French “eclectic” method, the German ‘‘reading”’ 
method, the Spanish “‘direct-oral’’ method. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, most of the cognates (which we are treating as known words, 
hence background material) of the German selection are “‘ear- 
cognates’’; while most of the cognates of the Spanish selection, in 
the opinion of the writer, are “eye-cognates.”’ Yet, if strict direct- 
oral methods are insisted upon in teaching this text, no visual aids 
may be available (except for the map) until the new material has 
been learned by ear. 

Gates has this to say about context (p. 197): 
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To introduce new words in printed context successfully and without secondary ill 
effects, the primary requirement is that each new word first appear in a meaningful 
setting, sufficiently rich in clues to insure the pupil’s success in a very high propor- 
tion of his efforts to “make it out.’’ If the contextual clues are too few, the pupils 
will often ‘make it out”? wrongly and thus practice an erroneous perceptive reaction 
and probably distort the meaning of the whole passage. 


If this is true of foreign language texts, the Spanish selection 
should almost read itself: all but seven words are cognates and all 
but one of the seven are easily inferred by the context, the seventh 
could have been omitted since it is used only once in the lesson. 
By a judicious use of twenty words, six really foreign words have 
been learned by the thinking process; no word-list is available in 
the lesson. The other two texts can be read only by extensive 
dramatization, pointing, action, etc., or with the ubiquitous and 
pernicious word-list or lesson vocabulary. 

Whether the Spanish text continues its vocabulary advantages 
in the exercises and subsequent lessons, or the other books become 
lighter in vocabulary burden, cannot be developed within the space 
of the present article. In general, the texts are consistently informa- 
tional: the family, parts of the body, foreign customs, geography, 
history, often with the stark intention of introducing vocabulary. 
Here and there dialogue is employed but patently pedagogic in 
character. In the German text, stories begin about halfway in the 
book and each lesson has stories for supplementary reading. These 
often possess several of the literary elements of interest listed 
above, but the vocabulary burden becomes tremendous. The 
Spanish text pins its faith to short expositions continuously in- 
formational of the foreign country. The supplementary readings 
of the French text are similar descriptions or historical episodes. 

An endless variety of published textbook materials exists. 
Some are based on continued stories, but these (usually excerpts 
from a foreign author) do not permit scientific principles of vo- 
cabulary gradation to apply. Clearly extensive experimentation in 
interesting learning materials with practice exercises and self- 
administered tests of the ‘‘activity” type must be forthcoming. 

The writer draws no moral from these data. One must simply 
ask: How can the continuous activity-situation described by 
Dewey be provided in learning materials and practice exercises in a 
foreign language to provide mastery or achievement intrinsic with 
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interest? Vernacular reading has made great strides and may help 
show the way. Our grandparents learned to read meagerly by 
spelling out words; our children now read voluminously and learn 
to spell afterwards. Methods in music instruction may give other 
leads. Our grandparents practiced scales and learned notes; our 
children play tunes (with both hands too!), give recitals their first 
year, and learn about notes later. Can we find a way really to do 
things in a foreign language and get the conjugations and grammar 
later? If so, the keynotes will be student-activity and gradation of 
difficulty, geared to suitability: all based on the process of learning 
by reflective thinking. 

A reorganization of subject-matter which takes account of out-leadings into the 
wide world of nature and man, of knowledge and of social interest and uses, cannot 
fail save in the most callous and intellectually obdurate to awaken some permanent 
interest and curiosity. Theoretical subjects will become more related to the scope of 
life; practical subjects will become more charged with theory and intelligent in- 
sight. Both will be vitally and not just formally unified.5 


Shall we seek realia and motivation to create interest in a worn- 
out process of pedagogy, the ‘“‘alphabet’”’ memorization of isolated 
elements? Shall the industrialist buy new oil and bearings to create 
less friction in an obsolete machine which turns out products he 
cannot market? Perhaps somebody had better get busy and invent 
anew machine! 

JAMEs B. THARP 
Ohio State University 


® Quoted by Hullfish (0p. cit. p. 87) from Dewey, John, The Way Out of Educa- 
tional Confusion (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1931), 
pp. 38-39, 








QUELQUES REMARQUES SUR LA PRONONCIATION 
DU FRANCAIS PAR LES AMERICAINS 


EPUIS sept ans je suis professeur 4 l’Alliance Francaise, et en 
juillet et aofit 1931 et 1932, j’ai enseigné a l’Ecole d’été de 
Middlebury College, Vermont, U.S. A. 

Ces quelques années d’expérience m’autorisent, je l’espére, a 
quelques remarques sur les fautes les plus courantes que font les 
Américains en Prononciation et en Grammaire. 

Presque tous les étudiants américains arrivent 4 |’Alliance 
Francaise avec cet “‘inferiority complex’’: ‘‘J’adore le Frangais, 
mais je ne sais et ne saurai jamais prononcer cette langue—et je 
déteste la grammaire de tout mon cceur.”’ Cela sonne ‘“‘un peu 
décourageant”’ aux oreilles d’un professeur; mais heureusement les 
étudiants “dégoités” se transforment assez vite en étudiants 
“enthousiastes,’’ animés de la meilleure volonté du monde, avides 
d’apprendre, cofite que cofite, le ‘‘r’’ francais—parisien—et le 
subjonctif. 

Je voudrais donner ici un court résumé des fautes les plus 
fréquentes, les plus frappantes, et en méme temps quelques con- 
seils pratiques pour les éviter, ou du moins pour les atténuer. 

Commengons par Ja phonétique et non Jes phonétiques. Voici 
les difficultés que les Américains rencontrent dans les voyelles: 

1. Il y a d’abord le a que presque tous prononcent avec la 
bouche trés ouverte en hauteur. Cet @ est parfaitement bien pro- 
noncé quand il s’agit d’un a surmonté d’un accent circonflexe, 
comme dans 4me ou dans les mots qui se terminent par le son a, 
comme par exemple: tas—bras—état. 

Mais cet a est absolument incorrect quand il précéde un r. Le 
mot gargon prononcé par un Américain sonne aux oreilles frangaises 
comme gddgon. Le a dans ce cas doit étre prononcé avec la bouche 
ouverte en largeur, la pointe de la langue contre les dents infé- 
rieures et le reste de la langue légérement relevé: gargon—pardon— 
gare—tard. Voici une excellente petite phrase: ‘‘L’autocar part de 
la gare 4 quatre heures et quart.” Dans les autres cas on peut dire, 
en généralisant, qu’il faut toujours faire un léger effort pour ouvrir 
la bouche en Jargeur et non en hauteur. 

2. Quant au son 9, la tendance générale des Américains est 
de faire de cette voyelle une diphtongue, une voyelle double, comme 
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dans le mot anglais “‘go’’ par exemple. Cette faute est facile 4 
éviter. Arrondissez la bouche, avancez les lévres, laissez les machoires 
immobiles et répétez bien souvent: “‘Voici un broc (le ¢ est muet 
dans ce mot) d’eau chaude, posez-le la-haut.’’ Chaque fois que vous 
rencontrerez 6 (déme) eau (beauté) au (hauteur) dans un mot, ou 
que le o au milieu du mot est suivi d’un sonore ou doux (z): chose, 
rose, ou que le mot se termine par le son o (pot, dos) faites le 
mouvement indiqué plus haut. Lorsque le mot se termine par le son 
r, précédé d’un 9, il faut ouvrir brusquement la bouche en hauteur 
(fort, mort, corps) toujours éviter de laisser “‘retomber la machoire,”’ 
comme par exemple dans le mot anglais “‘sore.”’ 

3. La prononciation du é présente une difficulté analogue 4 
celle du 0: les Américains en font volontiers une diphtongue comme 
dans le mot anglais ‘“‘baby.”’ Prenons le mot correspondant en 
francais bébé. Cet é se prononce avec la bouche largement ouverte, 
comme pour un grand sourire; appuyez la pointe de la langue 
contre les dents inférieures, en arquant le reste de la langue, tenez 
la machoire inférieure immobile, ne trainez pas sur le son quand il 
est final, (gaité) et vous prononcerez un é frangais parfait. La 
méme prononciation se rencontre dans les mots qui se terminent 
par er (le r ne se pronongant pas) comme dans chanter, ouvrier. 

Pour le é (féte)—é (pére)—aise (chaise)—ait (lait)—aix 
(paix), il faut brusquement séparer les machoires, tenir la langue 
plate, et tendre légérement la lévre inférieure. 

4. Le mouvement indiqué pour é doit étre exagéré pour la 
prononciation correcte du 7. Pour arriver 4 un bon résultat, pro- 
noncez successivement les mots: lire—tige—bise—rive—lys (le s 
se prononce). 

5. Voici maintenant deux voyelles qui présentent un peu moins 
de difficulté: (a). Le e (sans accent) (je), ew (feu), wu (voeu, 
nceud) et les mots beufs, wufs, feutre, neutre, que les Américains 
ont une tendance 4 prononcer trop ouverts. C’est seulement 
lorsque le son est suivi d’un r ou d’un y (fleur, fleuve) qu’il faut 
avancer les lévres, les arrondir, un peu plus que pour le o. Voici 
trois mots assez difficiles 4 prononcer: ‘‘Deux_yeux bleus.” Voyez 
encore cette petite phrase: “‘Je veux_un feutre bleu.” (b). Le u se 
prononce avec les lévres arrondies le plus possible, la pointe de la 
langue contre les dents inférieures et la base levée: pur—muse— 
cuve—juge—russe—rue—étude. 
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6. Il nous reste a parler de la derniére voyelle, du son ou. Je 
prends comme exemple le mot rouge. Pour bien rendre le son ou, il 
faut reculer la langue bien au fond de la bouche, bien arrondir les 
lévres, un peu moins cependant que pour le wu, et ainsi on évitera ce 
son intermédiaire situé entre le u et le véritable ou, et qu’on entend 
si souvent chez les Américains. 

Pour conclure mes remarques sur les voyelles je donnerai 
comme régle générale et fondamentale: En francais nous parlons 
avec les lévres. Il faut que les lévres soient bien souples, et pour y 
arriver, je recommande de prononcer bien souvent: a—é—; et puis 
a—o—u. 

I] ne faut pas non plus oublier ceci: Un r final allonge la voyelle 
qui le précéde: ex: soir=swa... Tr. 

Parmi les semi-voyelles (huile—loi—pied—agneau) il n’y a que 
la premiére qui soit difficile 4 prononcer. I] faut faire un effort trés 
net pour prononcer un u, par conséquent “faire une toute petite 
bouche,” et ensuite passer rapidement 4 1’7 (4 un “‘large sourire’’). 
La prononciation des mots cuir, huile, puissance est un exercice 
excellent. 

J arrive maintenant aux consonnes, parmi lesquelles je choisis le 
1, let, et ler, dont la prononciation est souvent mauvaise. Lorsqu’un 
Américain prononce par exemple le mot bai, il reléve la pointe de la 
langue en arriére, jusqu’au fond de la bouche pour prononcer le /. 
En frangais, la langue va directement frapper les dents supérieures. 
Les Américains devront surtout faire attention 4 1’] précédé de a 
et de e. Voici un petit exercice: “Le bal du carnaval a fini mal.” 
“Elle est belle cette dentelle de tulle.” 

Pour prononcer le #, les Américains placent la pointe de la 
langue trop haut contre les gencives; en francais la pointe de la 
langue doit aller contre les dents supérieures, pour éviter ce son 
sifflant, qui ressemble 4 un ¢éch. Prononcez cette phrase: ‘‘Venez 
prendre (e est muet pour permettre la liaison) une fasse de thé a 
quatre_heures le éreize février.” Veillez 4 la prononciation du ¢r: 
évitez de mouvoir les lévres en avant, mais /endez-les. 

Le r semble étre un véritable “‘cauchemar”’ pour les Américains. 
C’est parce qu’ils veulent tous arriver 4 prononcer un r parisien, 
qui est parfois trop grasseyé, c’est-i-dire trop au fond de la gorge, et 
présente alors une difficulté presque insurmontable. Le r tel que le 
prononcent les Américains, c’est-a-dire le r roulé du bout de la 
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langue, n’est pas condamné en francais, puisque nous l’employons 
dans le chant. Il doit étre tout simplement trés atténué dans la 
langue parlée; c’est déja plus que beaucoup. Et puis on peut essayer 
un r parisien en tenant la pointe de la langue contre les dents 
inférieures, et en faisant vibrer le reste de la langue. ‘““Le mur mu- 
rant Paris rend Paris murmurant,” voila une petite phrase qui a 
donné du mal a beaucoup de mes étudiants, et dont ils étaient bien 
fiers, une fois arrivés 4 la prononcer correctement. 

Les nasales ne présentent pas de difficulté spéciale. I] suffit de 
bien poser les lévres. 

La nasale an se prononce avec la bouche ouverte en hauteur et 
non en /argeur. Un grand nombre d’Américains prononcent le mot 
Grands-parents avec la bouche tendue en largeur et imitent ainsi la 
prononciation du Midi de la France qui est défectueuse. 

2. Le on est également souvent mal prononcé par les Américains, 
car ils oublient de bien arrondir le bout des lévres et leur on ressemble 
bien souvent 4 un am. S’ils prononcent plusieurs fois de suite: 
“Ces bonbons sont bons,”’ ils se déferont bien vite de cette faute. 

3. Pour prononcer le in, les Américains oublient souvent de 
montrer les dents supérieures comme pour le 7, et aussi que 
fréquemment le em se prononce comme in, par exemple dans 
examen, Bengale, Benjamin. 

4. La derniére nasale un est rarement bien prononcée. Et 
pourtant si on part de l’u et qu’on avance les lévres, elle ne pré- 
sente pas de difficulté, mais presque tous laissent les lévres im- 
mobiles et se contentent de produire une espéce de grognement au 
fond de la bouche. “Chacun viendra Lundi prochain,” voila une 
phrase qui réunit les deux voyelles nasales in et un, et qui est 
assez difficile 4 prononcer. 

Voici enfin quelques mots qui sont souvent mal prononcés: 
sug/gérer—sug/gestion = sug-jérer—sug-jestion. 
sceptique = septique. 
symphonie 
nymphe 
Reims = rince 
Adam = adan 
soixante: x=ss et non z 
auxiliaire 
Alexandre 


ym=im, donc nasale, le m ne doit pas s’entendre. 


x=ks et non gz 
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architecte: ch=sh et non k comme en Anglais. 
monsieur = mesieu. 

I] faudrait également faire attention aux mots qui commencent 
par ill, irr, imm: illégal, irrésistible, immédiatement. I ne faut pas 
glisser lentement du 7 4 1’/, mais prononcer un 7 érés bref suivi du 
premier / ou r Ou m, et ensuite prononcer le deuxiéme / ou r ou 
m.: il-légal, ir-résistible, im-médiatement. 

En dernier lieu je reléverai les fautes les plus frappantes quant 
aux liaisons: 

1. Les Américains ont une tendance 4a ne pas unir la derniére 
consonne du mot précédent au mot qui suit, ainsi: “Les beaux 
enfants” doit se prononcer: “les beau zenfants,” et non “les 
beau-z-enfants,”’ ot la liaison est plutét un arrét. 

2. Lorsque le mot se termine par un e muet et que le mot qui suit 
commence par une voyelle, les Américains prononcent légérement 
cet e muet au lieu de passer directement au mot suivant. Par exem- 
ple: ‘‘la table est mise’? se prononce non pas “‘la table... est 
mise,’”’ mais “la ta... blest mise.’’ (La voyelle, ici a, est toujours 
longue dans ce genre de liaison.) 

Par contre il faut prononcer le e s’il est suivi d’un mot com- 
mencant par une consonne: “la table semble mise.’’ Et enfin, 
séparez bien les deux mots lorsque le premier se termine et que le 
deuxiéme commence par la méme consonne: “un pur |roman.” 

Je suis arrivée a la fin de mon exposé, qui, je le répéte, ne pré- 
tend 4 aucun caractére scientifique; j’ose esptrer que les quelques 
conseils pratiques que j’ai donnés seront de quelque utilité; en 
tout cas, grace 4 eux, nombre de mes étudiants ont corrigé leur 
prononciation et sont arrivés 4 d’excellents résultats. 


M. BESENFELDER-GLENN 
St. Elizabeth College, New Jersey 
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(Author’s summary.—Similarity of a recent American story toa well-known Grimm 
Médrchen. Investigation reveals the antiquity of the tale and its widespread dis- 
semination in the literature of the world.) 


N Collier’s for October 16, 1926, there appeared a short story 
by Floyd Dell entitled “The Blanket.”” A comparison of this 
tale and the Grimm Mérchen entitled “Der alte Grossvater und 
der Enkel’”’ shows a striking similarity between the two. A brief 
summary of the Floyd Dell story and the Grimm Mdrchen in 
toto follow: 
THE BLANKET 


The story by Floyd Dell has four characters: Petey, Dad, a 
young girl whom Dad intends to make his second wife, and Grand- 
dad. The father at the instigation of “‘the pretty girl with the hard, 
bright face like a china doll’s” has decided to send his old father 
“away,” i.e. to the poor-house, in the morning. To ease his con- 
science somewhat he has bought the old man a blanket, ‘a big 
double blanket, red, with black cross stripes.” 

Petey and Granddad are having a last evening together on the 
porch of the shanty. Dad is “off seeing that girl.’”’ To soften the 
pangs of parting Granddad brings out his fiddle and plays all the 
old tunes that Petey loves to hear. While they are thus occupied 
Petey’s father and the girl come down the gully path to the porch. 
The girl reproaches the father for his extravagance in providing 
for the old man so expensive a blanket. A quarrel ensues and the 
girl leaves in a huff, calling back as she does so: “‘All the same, he 
doesn’t need a double blanket!” 

The story now continues as follows: 

Dad was looking after her uncertainly. 

“Oh, she’s right,” said the boy coldly. 

“Here, Dad’’—and he held out a pair of scissors. “Cut the blanket in two.” 

Both of them stared at the boy, startled. “Cut it in two, I tell you, Dad!” he 
cried out. ‘And keep the other half!” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” said Granddad gently. “I don’t need so much of a 
blanket.” 

“Yes,” said the boy harshly, “‘a single blanket’s enough for an old man when 
he’s sent away. We'll save the other half, Dad; it will come in handy later.” 

““Now, what do you mean by that?” asked Dad. 

“T mean,” said the boy slowly, “that I’ll give it to you, Dad—when you’re 
old and I’m sending you—away.” 
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There was a silence, and then Dad went over to Granddad and stood before 
him, not speaking. But Granddad understood, for he put out a hand and laid it on 
Dad’s shoulder. Petey was watching them. And he heard Granddad whisper, “It’s 
all right, son—I knew you didn’t mean it. . . .” And then Petey cried. 

But it didn’t matter—because they were all three crying together. 


DER ALTE GROSSVATER UND DER ENKEL! 

Es war einmal ein steinalter Mann, dem waren die Augen triib geworden, die 
Ohren taub, und die Knie zitterten ihm. Wenn er nun bei Tische sass und den 
Léffel kaum halten konnte, schiittete er Suppe auf das Tischtuch, und es floss ihm 
auch etwas wieder aus dem Mund. Sein Sohn und dessen Frau ekelten sich davor, 
und deswegen musste sich der alte Grossvater endlich hinter den Ofen setzen, und 
sie gaben ihm sein Essen in ein irdenes Schiisselchen und noch dazu nicht einmal 
satt; da sah er betriibt nach dem Tisch und die Augen wurden ihm nass. Einmal 
auch konnten seine zitterigen Hinde das Schiisselchen nicht festhalten, es fiel zur 
Erde und zerbrach. Die junge Frau schalt, er sagte aber nichts und seufzte nur. 
Da kaufte sie ihm ein hélzernes Schiisselchen fiir ein paar Heller, daraus musste er 
nun essen. Wie sie da so sitzen, so trigt der kleine Enkel von vier Jahren auf der 
Erde kleine Brettlein zusammen. ‘‘Was machst du da?” fragte der Vater. “Ich 
mache ein Tréglein,” antwortete das Kind, “‘daraus sollen Vater und Mutter essen, 
wenn ich gross bin.” Da sahen sich Mann und Frau eine Weile an, fingen endlich 
an zu weinen, holten alsofort den alten Grossvater an den Tisch und liessen ihn 
von nun an immer mitessen, sagten auch nichts, wenn er ein wenig verschiittete. 


In his letter giving permission to reprint his story Mr. Dell 
writes: ““You may be interested to know that I heard this story 
as an incident said to have happened in this town. After it was 
printed I received letters saying that it was an old German folk- 
tale; that it had been told by a grandfather as having happened 
in Ireland; that it had been related by a missionary as having 
happened in China; and that it appeared in an old English play 
(unnamed). Apparently it is one of the oldest stories in the world!” 
And, one might add, one of the most widely disseminated. 

When one digs into the past with that excellent pick, the Bolte 
and Polivka? commentary on the Grimm Mérchen, one unearths 
successive strata of this widespread tale. The form nearest to our 
own day is, of course, that of the Grimm brothers. 

The Grimm brothers retold the story as they had no doubt 
often heard it themselves in their childhood. This form is also 


! Number 180 in the second volume of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen (Heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich von der Leyen. Verlegt bei Eugen Diederichs in Jena, 1927). 

2 Anmerkungen su den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, Neu 
bearbeitet von Johannes Bolte und Georg Polfvka. Leipzig, 1915. 
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identical with the version given in Jung-Stilling’s autobiography 
(Jiinglingsjahre, 1778, p. 8), which seems to indicate that this was 
the version of the tale current in Germany in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth century. In this 
version as in the story by Floyd Dell there are four characters. In 
addition to the two mentioned in the title, ‘‘Der alte Grossvater 
und sein Enkel,” there are the son and his wife. In the Floyd Dell 
story, to be sure, the feminine réle is taken by the wife-to-be. 
However, in spite of these obvious variations the “plot’”’ and the 
“moral” of the Grimm anecdote and the Floyd Dell story are so 
similar that an older common source may be taken for granted. 
Furthermore, the tale had appeared in a version similar to the 
blanket form even before the Grimms published their Ainder- 
und Hausmdarchen in 1812. In the preceding year there had been 
published Johann Peter Hebel’s Schatzkdstlein des rheinischen 
Hausfreundes. The eleventh anecdote in this collection, ‘“Kindes- 
dank und -undank,”’ contrasts the behavior of a dutiful and an 
undutiful son toward their respective fathers. The second half of 
the anecdote, with which alone we are here concerned, reads as 
follows: 

Aber ein anderer ging mit seinem Vater, welcher durch Alter und Krinklich- 
keit freilich wunderlich geworden war, so iibel um, dass dieser wiinschte in ein Ar- 
menspital gebracht zu werden, das im nimlichen Orte war. Dort hoffte er wenigstens 
bei diirftiger Pflege von den Vorwiirfen frei zu werden, die ihm daheim die letzten 
Tage seines Lebens verbitterten. Das war dem undankbaren Sohn ein willkommenes 
Wort. Ehe die Sonne hinter den Bergen hinabging, war dem armen alten Greis sein 
Wunsch erfiillt. Aber er fand im Spital auch nicht alles, wie er es wiinschte. Wenig- 
sten liess er seinen Sohn nach einiger Zeit bitten, ihm die letzte Wohlthat zu 
erweisen, und ihm ein paar Leintiichter zu schicken, damit er nicht alle Nacht auf 
blossem Stroh schlafen miisste. Der Sohn suchte die zwei schlechtesten, die er hatte, 
heraus, und befahl seinem zehnjihrigen Kind, sie dem alten Murrkopf ins Spital zu 
bringen. Aber mit Verwunderung bemerkte er, dass der kleine Knabe vor der Tiir 
eines dieser Tiicher in einen Winkel verbarg und folglich dem Grossvater nur eines 
davon brachte. ‘Warum hast du das getan?” fragte er den Jungen bei seiner 
Zuriickkunft.—‘‘Zur Aushilfe fiir die Zukunft,” erwiderte dieser kalt und bésherzig, 
“wenn ich Euch, o Vater! auch einmal in das Spital schicken werde.” 

Was lernen wir daraus? Ehre Vater und Mutter, auf dass es dir wohlgehe. 


In passing it may be mentioned that the preceding version 
is one of a few that I have been able to discover in which the 
moral of the tale is directly appended. 

Antedating by a few years the publication of the Hebel Schatz- 
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kdstlein form of the tale the following poetical version had already 
appeared in Des Knaben Wunderhorn (1805-1808), the collection 
of folksongs and ballads compiled by Achim von Arnim and 
Clemens Brentano: 


DES KUNIGS SUN MIT DER ROSSDECK? 


Ich hab gelesen 

In einer Cronica, wie das 

Fin alter Kunig sei gewesen 

In dem Lant zu Franckreiche, 

Der selbig het ein Sun, verstet, 

Dem ubergab er sein Kunigreich pey Leben. 
Der Sun pald name 

Ein Junckfrau zu der Ee, die was 

Geporen von kuniglichem Stame, 

Schon, jung und minicleiche. 

Doch solt der Sun dem Vatter nun 

Sein Leben lang essen und drincken geben. 
Die jung Frau det dar wider streben 

Und pat den jungen Kunig sere, 

Sprach zu im clegeleiche: 

Dein Vatter ist zu aller Frist 

Ob dem Disch husten, darob graut mir schwere. 


Der Sun den Willen 

Seiner Frauen volpracht gar pald, 

Lies seinen Vatter in der Stillen 

Under ein Stiegen legen. 

Zu einem Pet er nit mer het 

Dan Heu und Stro, recht als ein ander Hunde. 
Darauff vil Jare 

Muest ligen diser Kunig ald. 

Die Kunigin ein Sun gepare, 

Der wurt ein stoltzer Degen. 

Do er zuhant die Ding erkant, 

Da pracht er seim Anherren alle Stunde 
Essen und drincken, was er kunde, 

Wan er het in von Hertzen holde; 

Darzu det in bewegen 

Des alten Clag. Auff einen Tag 

Pat der Anherr, das er im pringen wolde 


’ Des Kunigs Sun mit der Rossdeck. In des Nunenpecken gschiden Ton. Pages 
477, 478 in Vol. 11 of the Birlinger and Crecelius edition of Des Knaben Wunderhorn. 
Wiesbaden: Verlag Heinrich Killinger, 1876. 
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Ein Rossdeck alde, 

Darmit er sich bedecken det. 

Da lief der Jungeling gar palde 

In den Rossstal und name 

Ein Decke gut, und in Unmut 

Er sy enzway schnit, gar mit grossem Schmertzen. 
Sein Vatter fraget 

In, was er do zu schaffen het. 

Ich pring deinem Vatter, er saget, 

Die Decke halb, mit Schame; 

Das halb Tail ich wil flaissiclich 

Behalten dich zu bedecken, on Schertzen. 
Des erschrack der Vatter von Hertzen, 

Das im sein Sun den Trost het geben, 

Der im zu trauren kame. 

Du Obrikeit, eer Got alzeit 

Und dein Eltren, so frist dir Got dein Leben. 


The original of the above version was found by Brentano among 
the mastersongs of the sixteenth century, at which time it was a 
widely known and popular theme. In the year 1547, for example, 
we find Georg Brentel, one of the mastersingers, using this same 
material in a poem beginning: “Zu Rom ein reicher K6nig sass, 
Als ich etwan gelesen das.’’ The subject appealed even to Hans 
Sachs, the greatest German man of letters of the sixteenth century, 
for he employed it in two mastersongs, Die Rossdeck and Die zwo 
Ellen duch and likewise in a Spruchgedicht, Die halbe Rossdeck. In 
prose also we find sixteenth-century versions of the tale; it is one 
of the anecdotes in Pauli’s collection, Schimpf und Ernst, published 
in 1522. In this prose version an old grandfather asks his son for 
a new coat only to be given a piece of cloth with which to mend his 
old coat. The young grandson thereupon asks his father for a simi- 
lar piece of cloth. Upon receiving it he proceeds to conceal it be- 
neath a board in the roof and explains to his father that he is sav- 
ing it for the latter’s old age. The son now repents and henceforth 
treats the old man with more consideration. 

From the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries we also have 
numerous versions of the tale in Middle High German. The Munich 
Codex Germanicus (444, 66 b) contains a poem on this theme be- 
ginning with the words “Ein reicher man an gut,” which was 
written in 1422, just a century before the publication of the Pauli 
collection of anecdotes. The earliest Middle High German form 
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of the story mentioned by Bolte and Polivka is the poem, ‘Der 
kozze,’’ which may be found in von der Hagen’s Gesamtabenteuer 
(2.387 nr. 48). The word kozze is Middle High German for “‘rug.”’ 
This poem tells of a rich man who turns over all his possessions 
to his twenty-year-old son. The latter soon marries and thereupon 
forgets his filial obligations. He gives his father a bed of straw near 
the pigsty and rations fit only for the occupants of the sty. (This 
is the only version of the tale that I have been able to discover in 
which both the “food motif’ and the “blanket motif’ are em- 
ployed). When the grandson becomes old enough to realize the 
situation he provides his grandfather with better fare and also 
asks his father to give him a rug (kozze) with which to protect the 
old man against the cold. In answer to his son’s request the father 
takes a kozze and cuts it in two, giving the grandfather only one 
half. The young grandson now asks his father for the other half. 
When the father seeks to learn the reason the son informs him of 
his intention to save the remaining half of the kozze for the father’s 
old age. 

Similar to the preceding and of approximately the same date 
is another Middle High German version entitled Von dem Ritter 
mit dem Kotzen by a writer named Hufferer. Here the old grand- 
father, as the title indicates, is presented as a knight instead of a 
rich man. And in still another form of the tale bearing the title 
Der undankbare Sohn the rug has degenerated into a horse-blanket. 

It is not surprising to learn that an anecdote with so obvious 
a moral appealed to the ecclesiastics of the Middle Age. It occurs 
quite frequently in Latin sermons dating as far back as the thir- 
teenth century. As related by Jacques de Vitry (1244) it runs as 
follows: 


Audivi de quodam impio homine, qui patrem suum senem faciebat iacere in 
stabulo et unam vilem slavinam dederat ei ad induendum. Filius autem illius iniqui 
hominis valde dolebat de avo suo, qui male tractabatur a patre, et accedens ad 
patrem ait: ‘Pater, eme mihi slavinam!” Cui pater: ‘““Nonne bonas habes vestes, 
quid inde vis facere?” “Ego,” inquit, ‘“‘illam reservabo, ut, cum senueris, induam te 
illa et tibi faciam, sicut facis avo meo, patri scilicet tuo, qui te genuit et nutrivit, et, 
quicquid habebat, tibi dedit.” 


And here the trail of our story is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
The question of the earlier forms will no doubt remain among those 
puzzles so interesting to contemplate and so impossible to solve 
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conclusively. There is, however, an ancient Greek tale that may 
cast a ray of light on our problem. This legend is quite different 
from any of the preceding and yet similar in tone. On the island of 
Hydra was a tall cliff from which the aged, according to ancient 
custom, were lowered into the sea in a basket. On one such oc- 
casion the old man marked for this cruel fate says to his son: 
“Keep the basket, my son, in order that your children may use it 
for you when you are old.” 

Since this anecdote is based on so ancient a practice as the 
destruction of the aged we may perhaps be justified in accepting it 
as the oldest extant European variant of this hoary tale. 

The virility of this story is attested not merely by its great age 
but also by its universal appeal. In addition to the German, vulgar 
Latin, and Greek forms mentioned, Bolte and Polivka list the fol- 
lowing literatures in which the story occurs: Dutch, Danish, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, Albanian, Serbo-Croatian, Bul- 
garian, Polish, Russian, Lettish, Turkish, and East Indian. To 
this list may now be added an American version of the story. In 
passing it may be mentioned that Mr. Dell’s story resembles more 
closely a French version than any of those previously discussed. 

The reason for the persistence and universal appeal of this tale 
is a problem for the social psychologist rather than for the student 
of literature. It is not unlikely, however, that the tale had its roots 
in fear. In primitive times the best security for old age lay in the 
number of one’s children and in their sense of filial obligation. If 
these bulwarks fell where indeed was one to find protection? In 
this connection it is interesting to observe in the earlier tales the 
slightness of the emphasis placed upon family affection. The shock 
the father receives seems to be to his sense of security rather than 
to an outraged paternal feeling—a shock extremely unwelcome, 
to be sure, but only slightly more surprising than might be caused, 
for instance, by the loss of his cattle through drought or severe 
cold. And the ensuing “repentance” on the part of his son seems 
to be due rather to the latter’s fear of the effect his own act may 
have upon fis son and hence upon his own comfort ultimately 
than to remorse over the unfilial act itself. It is only in the modern 
forms of the tale, the Grimm and Floyd Dell versions, that we 
find emphasis placed upon filial affection as well as upon duty. 


University of Kansas H. C. THuRNAU 
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THE QUESTION OF THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
LEARNING OF THE GERMAN VOCABULARY 


HE question of learning vocabulary becomes more important 

as we attempt to guarantee a reading knowledge in two years 
in college, or the equivalent in high school. It cannot be a question 
of learning word lists, except occasionally in limited quantities, 
and certainly not at the beginning. Words must, as heretofore, be 
embodied in reading material especially constructed for the suc- 
cessive stages of instruction. Undoubtedly regular literary texts 
will be used also as heretofore, perhaps with the substitution of 
easy words for hard words of the text as suggested by West. 

In view of the undoubted need of knowing which words are 
easiest to learn this study was undertaken. We have Morgan’s word 
list and it is on this, as the best known and most authoritative, 
that this study is based. No doubt Morgan’s list must be supple- 
mented and improved since our classes need some words in the 
classroom and elsewhere which are not in the list and do not need 
some which are in the list. This is not the task here. This study 
concerns itself merely with establishing certain principles which 
pertain to the comparative ease of learning the various words of 
our list. Before we can intelligently consider any list for adoption 
we must seek to know the comparative difficulty of words and 
some principles concerning the best way to teach them progres- 
sively. 

For one thing, it surely would not do to teach the hard words 
first while the student is struggling with new habits, new forms of 
grammar, etc. 

The 2402 words of Morgan’s list were first classed into several 
categories; but finally, after some experimentation, into three: 
Class 1, those which are recognizable as identical with their English 
equivalents, with or without the aid of the rules given below.! 
The words of Class 1 make up 23.1 per cent of the entire list. 


1 Changes in spelling from German to English: Final at, us, (i)um, en, and e 
are dropped: Resultat, Spiritus, Publikum, Evangelium, Posten, Periode; also en 
of the infinitive: senden, etc. Also final e, le, is added: Natur, Prinzip; final kel be- 
comes cle: Artikel; tat, tér become ty and tary: Majestat, Sekretir. Final denz, tiz 
become dency and ice: Tendenz, Justiz, etc. Final sier becomes cer: Offizier; ieren 
in verbs becomes y or is dropped: studieren, marschieren; the adjective suffix isch 
becomes ish, ic, ical: Spanisch, dkonomisch, historisch; the nounal ending er be- 
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Next it was found that the cognate words may be recognized 
easily with a very elementary knowledge of Grimm’s law, that is, 
English b, g, d become in German f, k, ¢, and English #, k, ¢ be- 
come in German Pf, ch, z. That is, voiced 0b, g, d become voiceless 
p, k, t and these become aspirated pf, ch, z except that initial 
b, h, g, k, f remain the same in German. Examples: bed Bett, glass 
Glas, day Tag, king Kénig (final g pronounced k in North Ger- 
many); plum Pflaume, milk Milch, tin Zinn, etc. 

Of the entire list, these cognates comprise 26.3 per cent. They 
are the next easiest words, since the association of the German 
words with recognizable English cognate provides an unfailing di- 
rect association. 

The remainder of the words in the list, comprising 50.7 per 
cent of the total, are words about which few effective associations 
can be built up by our students. Of course we know from numerous 
recorded experiments that some students will build up associations 
of various kinds even about these words. Our task, however, is to 
help build up effective ones and to insure that all will build them 
up. 

Here some might propose to use the German synonym or 
antonym to fix the meaning, but this would mean merely adding 
another unknown, and so multiplying the difficulty. We have, of 
course, a German synonym or antonym (often both) to offer for 
each word in class 3 as I have determined by going through the 
entire list. There is a good synonym (often several) for each of 
these words, excepting 78, all told, for all of which, however, there 
is a good antonym. No count was kept of the number of words for 
which antonyms could be found since on the basis of classroom 
experiment it was found that, as isolated words, synonyms do bet- 
ter as association words than antonyms do. 

Having now determined which are the hardest, easier, and 
easiest words of our entire list, we may propose a further question, 





comes re: Meter. Vowels change as follows: a becomes ue, ua; Gast, Garde; 4, a. 
becomes e(a) asthetisch, klar; aa becomes ai; Haar; e(e) becomes ea; See, Fest; ¢i 
becomes #, y, ee: mein, Partei, frei; ex becomes ew, ie: neu, freund; ie becomes i, e, ¥: 
Linie, hier, Papier, Artillerie; 0 becomes oa, ea, ow: Kohle, Strom, Krone; é becomes 
oi: Ol; u becomes o, ou, ea: Sturm, Kurs, Brust; ti becomes i: kiissen; final sch of 
verbs becomes sh: waschen; initial k becomes c: Kanone. Other correspondences 
are so close as to be easily identified. 





we 


as w we we 
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namely: on what principle shall they be taught? I think context 
learning is an incontestable principle in spite of what Professor 
Huse?’ has lately written. Huse ignores Libby’s findings also Binet 
and Henri’s* to mention only two experiments which are over- 
whelmingly in favor of context learning. The one experiment which 
pronounces definitely against context learning is Seibert’s> which, 
however, suffers from this defect: In the associated pairs of the 
learning series the English word was given first and was followed 
by the French equivalent. In the test series, however, the English 
word was used as the stimulus word. This, however, according to 
Stoddard’s® findings gives an advantage to the series in which the 
English word appeared first, the associated pairs. The finding that 
associated pairs are more easily learned is therefore the result of 
the peculiar technique employed, which vitiates the findings. 
Moreover, the attempt to show that learning isolated words is 
more economical than learning them in context suffers from this 
defect: It might do very well for a subject to learn isolated vocables 
in an experiment. He is keyed up to a novel experience, comes only 
once or several times, always intrigued by the novelty of it. How 
different, however, when we submit this same subject to the daily 
grind of learning isolated vocables or associated pairs, as a daily 
task for one or several years. It shows a good deal of stupidity on 
the part of an experimenter who claims that his subject’s one- 
time experience will show anything of any significance about what 
the subject can or will do daily in classes on such material which is 
admittedly devoid of all interest. He says in fact: “I have here a 
controlled experiment. I guarantee that what this subject has done 
here once, he can and will do day after day in an uncontrolled 


2 H. R. Huse, The Psychology of Foreign Languages Study, University of North 
Carolina, Press, 1931. viii++-231 pp. For my review of this book see The Modern 
Language Forum, April, 1932. 

3 'W. Libby, An Experiment in Learning a Foreign Tongue, Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, Xvi1, 81-96. 

* A. Binet et V. Henri, La Mémoire des Mots. Année Psychologique, 1, 1-23 
(1894). 

5 L. C. Seibert, An Experiment on the Relative Efficiency of Studying French 
Vocabulary in Associated Paris versus Studying French Vocabulary in Context, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, xx1, 297-314 (1930). 

*G. D. Stoddard, An Experiment in Verbal Learning, Journal Educational 
Psychology, xx, 452-457. 
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situation.” This, I posit, is not only nonsense but it belies the 
experimenter’s own thesis. 

I submit therefore that context learning is the most effective 
way of learning not only the 50.7 per cent of hard words, but the 
49.3 per cent of easy words as well. It is, however, the only effective 
way of teaching the hard words (class 3) unless we give the English 
equivalent. The latter is of course possible and indeed the only 
recourse left the student in self-preparation in case he cannot guess 
the meaning from context, which of course he should be taught to do 
in all cases as far as possible. Buswell however, has shown in an 
important experiment that translating is not as effective a means 
of getting the meaning as is context learning. Learning in context 
affords the necessary associations, naturally, effectively, and uni- 
formly for the whole class. 

I may here add a few words about the three classes of words into 
which I have divided the German vocabulary. Some one might 
now propose to teach the words of class 1 as the easiest, first. This 
is unwise, since it would be impossible to construct texts with them 
solely, and besides they are not in general the words of the highest 
frequencies. To be exact they are found as follows: 54 in the first 
500, 94 in the second, 135 in the third, and 157 in the fourth of 
Morgan’s list. 

Next it might be proposed that since the cognates are the next 
easiest we should use them along with some words of class 1, ex- 
clusively in early texts, but this principle again needs modification. 
These class 2 words are, to be sure, all Germanic and are preva- 
lently the words of common life in German. The latter is seen 
conclusively in the fact that they decrease in German in the lower 
frequencies. We find class 2 words as follows: 211 in the first 500, 
149 in the second, 120 in the third, and 75 in the fourth 500 of 
Morgan’s list. 

We, therefore, have the chief components of any elementary 
vocabulary in classes 1 and 2, but it is doubtful whether one can 
construct a first year college text without using some of the words 
of class 3. It seems reasonable, however, to avoid them as far as 
possible in elementary texts and to edit classic or literary texts in 
intermediate classes by substituting words of classes 1 and 2 for 
the class 3 words contained in them, wholly or partly. 

Even among the cognates (class 2) there are of course easier 
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and harder words, depending upon the degree with which they 
suffered from the chaotic development of English spelling. Greater 
refinement in their classification may remain as a future task. 

A word about an additional means, beyond context learning, 
of fixing and recalling the meanings of words: There should be 
ample review advised in preparation as well as later in order to fix 
the associations. In reviews, synonyms and antonyms, but also 
derivative groups, should be made much of. As to derivative 
groups, Morgan has done valuable work in his List B, where he 
gives the words of Kaeding’s lists in derivative groups and includes 
therein all derivative words which had a frequency of 100 or more. 
His List B may therefore very properly be used in advanced classes 
for review work. His groups are more valuable than random groups 
since all of the words in his groups have fairly high frequency. 

It is plain that after a student has learned a stem-word it would 
be sheer folly to learn each related word as a brand-new experience. 
It is plain also that associating four, five, six, or more, words with 
each stem, especially after a considerable amount of reading has 
been done, means multiplying the learner’s ability of learning and 
recalling words greatly. 

Finally, some would no doubt wish to make some modifica- 
tions of my classification. I am sorry that lack of space prevents 
listing the words with my classification here. There is room for in- 
dividual opinion as to how some few words should be classified, 
e.g., Gymnasium is identical in German and English, but the mean- 
ings are far apart; therefore I did not put it in class 1. Occasion- 
ally a word might properly have been put in class 2, e.g., nieder- 
nether. I did not put it in class 2 because many a pupil’s English 
vocabulary would not enable him to recognize it as a cognate. If I 
erred, I erred on the side of characterizing the German vocabulary 
as too difficult rather than as too easy. 

We are at a point in our modern language methodology where 
we should look for means towards greater economy of learning. 
This paper may stimulate this search. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Miami University 








AN UNNOTED CASE OF AGREEMENT 
ACCORDING TO SENSE 


(Author’s summary.—Broché, relié, etc., when following titles of books, do not agree 
with the titles, but according to sense with a word like Jivre, understood.) 


The general principle of concord in French is agreement with 
grammatical forms, not according to the sense as in English. Ex- 
amples: /a police est arrivée, the police have come; les Romanesques 
sont une belle piéce, the Romanesques is a fine play. Thus we prop- 
erly teach our students to write Jes Misérables sont etc., with plural 
verb and adjectives agreeing in number and gender with the title 
of the book in question, agreement according to sense being rare 
(cf. Faguet, 1904: “les Romanesques est une piece charmante,”’ 
quoted by Brunot, la Pensée et la langue, p. 622, n. 1). 

A common exercise in composition books requires the student 
who has been taught the above principle to write a letter to a book- 
seller ordering books by title, in which he is also to specify the de- 
sired binding or state: sewn, boards, bound, cut, uncut, or trimmed. 
Attention has perhaps never been called to the fact that in this 
construction French usage requires these epithets to agree accord- 
ing to sense with such a word as livre or volume, understood, and 
not with the title of the book. The following illustrations of usage 
are taken from the Catalogue général des livres et du matériel d’en- 
seignement, published by the Cercle de la librairie, 1931, p. 146, 
first twenty lines: 


1. La Grammaire appliquée ou Série synoptique de themes grecs 
et latins, cartonné. 

2. La Langue gauloise: Grammaire, textes et glossaire, cartonné. 

3. Métrologie grecque et romaine, cartonné. 

4. Les Anciens Peuples de l’ Europe, cartonné. but 


5. Traité de stylistique francaise, 2 vol. cartonnés. 

It is evident from example 4 that French usage, despite the 
general principle of strictly grammatical agreement, must reject a 
construction which would make les anciens peuples “‘cartonnés” 
(sic). This circumstance has affected examples like No. 1, where 
cartonné is the epithet of a kind of book, or the following: “‘T able 
générale des huit volumes parus ... Broché, 15 fr. reliure toile, 25 
fr.”’ (Larousse mensuel, May, 1932). Where space permits, pub- 
lishers’ announcements now usually interpolate the words un 
volume after the title of a book, thus: Méthode latine et exercices 
illustrés, 21* édition. Un volume, relié. 

Examples of epithets agreeing according to sense are sufficiently 
rare in French to deserve attention even if they do not belong to 
the vocabulary of everyday life. This construction, with equivalent 
epithets, is also met in all the other romance languages. 


Stanford University WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
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The Arizona Modern Language Association held its annual 
meeting in Phoenix in connection with the Arizona Education 
Association on Friday, October 28. After the luncheon the follow- 
ing program was carried on: “The Teaching of Modern Languages 
as Affected by the State Teachers Colleges in the United States,”’ 
Dr. Fernand Cattelain; “A Place for Modern Languages,” Dr. 
John Brooks; “Some Phases of the New Spanish Constitution,” 
Dr. John D. Fitz-Gerald. The officers who were re-elected for the 
coming year are: President, Dr. John Brooks, University of Arizona; 
Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth Campbell, Phoenix Junior College; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Fernand Cattelain, Tempe State 
Teachers College. 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
PANTALON ON PANTALONS 

While reading Ph. H. Churchman’s review of Seibert and 
Wood’s Columbia Research Bureau Aural French Test I could not 
help feeling that certain of the strictures he makes are excessive, 

Pluralizing pantalons can hardly be branded as incorrect; this 
is modern French usage; even in writing, the plural is used fre- 
quently: Les anciens préjugés renaissent; On va quitter les pantalons. 
(Béranger, Vieux habits, quoted by Littré, gua voce.) Les braies que 
portaient ces derniers [the Gauls] avaient une grande analogie avec 
nos pantalons. (Grand dict. encycl. du XIX®* siécle, Larousse, 1874, 
eadem voce.) Les pantalons apparurent dans la seconde moitié du 
XVIITI® siécle. (Grande encycl. Larousse, vol. x11, p. 1168, col. 2.) 
In the article from which the last quotation is culled the author 
also pluralizes culottes. There is no doubt that we have here, not 
exactly a plural, but a sort of ambal, i.e., the plural form used to 
designate things that come naturally in pairs or in which the ele- 
ment of gemination is either intrinsic or conspicuous. (Cf. les 
lunettes, but lorgnon: une sorte de lunette in Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, 
Dict. génér. de la lang. franc., 1926, voce lorgnon.) 

Pantalons courts, on the other hand, must have arisen asa substi- 
tute for culottes owing to the fact that these are no longer, at least 
not frequently, worn by adult males. When a school-boy has to 
mention his “‘unmentionables” he sees them as an abridged—per- 
haps abbreviated—edition of the fuller article worn by father and 
his friends. This is the same tendency that has led to the formation 
of ‘knee pants” in English, which I grant, is still a vulgarism; the 
corresponding French expression pantalons courts, however, is to- 
day rather generally accepted. Culotte, with or without s, is on the 
wane; it is almost entirely associated with riding or with periods 
when there were no pantalons or, if there were, they were not worn 
by gentlemen. I am strongly under the impression that the use of 
the word culottes by a schoolboy would be resented as an affectation 
by the other boys. 

Mr. Churchman questions the expression mal de dents in such a 
sentence as le mal de dents fait souffrir; he suggests mal aux dents 
as “more French.” Both expressions exist, cf. rage de dents; but 
they have not the same syntactic value. One can say j’ai mal aux 
dents and likewise il a souffert du mal aux dents toute sa vie. This, 
however, is a little worse than colloquial; without being abusively 
normative I myself would suggest as preferable il a souffert de maux 
de dents. Such formations as mal de dents, mal d’oreilles, mal de téte 
represent compound substantives in which the element introduced 
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by the preposition functions as a determinant. In j’ai mal aux dents 
we have a verb avoir mal followed by an adverbial complement 
aux dents. Such expressions as mal de dents are in the minority; 
still a Frenchman recognizes them as living French and the edu- 
cated speaker readily distinguishes them from such cognates as 
mal aux dents, mal aux oreilles, mal a la téte. 

Mr. Churchman, I am glad to state, is absolutely right in as- 
suming that the views expressed in my article on the Past Definite 
in Spoken French do not apply to such a test as he describes if the 
test bears on conversational French. 


a PauL-Lovuis FAYE 
University of Colorado 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
AN ICONOCLAST SPEAKS 


Is the tradition of the five principal parts of a verb more sacred 
in the United States than it is in France? 

The difficulties that attach to the study of verbs from the five 
principal parts are numerous and they prevent the students from 
speaking naturally without being grammar conscious. 

We teachers spend the first months of the study of French in 
teaching the present tense of verbs, regular and irregular. This is 
the tense the students remember even when they have forgotten 
the other tenses. Why then not take advantage of the possibilities 
of the present tense in teaching the formation of other tenses? 

Many difficulties will be eliminated if, for instance, we teach 
the future and the conditional from the singular of the present 
tense rather than from the infinitive. This will prevent the pro- 
nunciation, so often heard, [39 fermere] with the sound [e] in the 
penult, because that sound is in the infinitive. It will also dispense 
with repeating the principle of the doubling of the / or ¢, the chang- 
ing of e to é, of y to 2, since these changes would already have been 
made in the present tense from which the students would form the 
future and conditional. 

If we take as our /eader the sound of the singular of the present 
tense, dropping the silent consonant, we have the following: 


LEADER FUTURE CONDITIONAL 





je parle 


je parlerai 


je parlerais 


je finis je finirai je finirais 
je vends je vendrai je vendrais 
j’appelle j’appellerai j’appellerais 
je jette je jetterai je jetterais 
jachéte jachéterai jachéterais 
je méne je ménerai je ménerais 
j’appuie j’appuierai j’appuierais 


je cueille 


je cueillerai 


je cueillerais 
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je cours je courrai je courrais 
je bois je boirai je boirais 
je m’assieds je m’assiérai je m/assiérais etc. 


All the student has to do is to add the three sounds of the future: 
rai, rez; ras, ra; rons, ront, and the three sounds of the conditional: 
rais, rait, raient; rions; riez, to the sound of the present tense, first 
or third person, a tense he already knows. 

It is true that this will not help him to learn j’irat, 7’enverrai, 
je recevrai, je voudrat, je mourrat, and a few others, but neither will 
the derivation from the infinitive. On the other hand, je viendrai 
and je tiendrai will be more easily remembered from the present 
je viens and je tiens than from the infinitive venir and tenir. 

So much for the first of the big fives. 

Now, let us glance at the second, namely the present participle. 
Why not substitute as a leader the first person plural of the present 
tense to form the imperfect indicative? Teachers of experience are 
reluctant to introduce the present participle to their first-year 
pupils, for there is always lurking in the offing the danger of having 
such forms as je suis vendant, j’étais parlant, being used by the 
pupils. The use of the present indicative to form the imperfect will 
allow for the postponement of the present participle until such 
time as the teacher may feel that the danger mentioned above is 
past. 

In the second year when the subjunctive is taken up, if the 
third person plural of the present indicative is used instead of the 
present participle it will help in learning the many irregular sub- 
junctives which have changes in the stem, such as devoir, venir, 
mourir, etc., for the third person plural of the present indicative 
will help the pupils in remembering the singular and third person 
plural (more used than any other), doive, vienne, meure, etc. 

I will fight no battle for the third principal part, since the past 
participle with the auxiliaries must form the compound tenses. 

The fourth principal part falls naturally under the heading of 
present tense. 

In the fifth the difficulty does not lie in the derived tenses, since 
the imperfect subjunctive is always regularly formed from the 
passé simple, the difficulty is to know the passé simple. Has any- 
body taken advantage of the resemblance in sound between the 
past participle and the passé simple? The regular conjugations will 
not cause much trouble, but the following may be of help in learn- 
ing the passé simple of many irregular verbs: 


PAST PARTICIPLE PASSE SIMPLE PAST PARTICIPLE PASSE SIMPLE 
acquis jacquis connu je connus 
assis je m’assis couru je courus 


eu jeus cueilli je cueillis 
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da je dus plu je plus 
dit je dis pu je pus 
fallu il fallut su je sus 
fui je fuis tu je tus 
mis je mis valu je valus 
paru je parus ‘ vécu je vécus 
pris je pris voulu je voulus 


All this will reduce considerably the number of verbs which will 
have to be learned independently. 

There will always be some difficulty in learning verbs, but the 
use of the present tense as a leader in the method briefly outlined 
here has worked with my classes in a much more satisfactory man- 
ner than the use of the old five-principal-part-method, and the 
reliance on the sound rather than on an abstract theory has pre- 
vented my pupils from thinking grammar when they were trying 
to speak French. 

Why not follow the example of France and make a change now? 


NoELIA DUBRULE 
Chicago 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


“T= MONDE VISIBLE”’ OR “SLE MONDE EXTERIEUR’’? 


During a conversation with the Goncourts in which he com- 
plimented them on their article ‘‘Venise,’’ appearing in a current 
number of 1’ Artiste, Theophile Gautier criticised writers who gave 
slight attention to details, stating that ‘‘Beaucoup de gens ne voit 
pas”; and added “Toute ma valeur, ils n’ont jamais parlé de cela, 
c’est que je suis un homme pour qui le monde visible existe!l’” 

Many of our leading manuals on French literature, of French 
and American edition, treating Gautier’s interest in the visible 
world about him, quote him as saying “‘Je suis un homme pour qui 
le monde extérieur existe.”” Among the manuals, appearing from 
1898 to 1930, which have incorporated the citation bearing ‘‘monde 
extérieur” are the following: Brunetiére, ... Histoire de la lit. 
frangaise (1898), 489; Faguet, Histoire de la lit. francaise, (1900), 
358; Brunetiére, Histoire de la lit. frangaise (1917), 224; Des- 
granges, Histoire delalit francaise (1923), 761; Strowski, Tableau 
de la lit. francaise . . . (1912), 418; Lanson et Tuffrau, . . . Histoire 
dela lit. . . . (1930), 582; Nitze and Dargan, History of French Lit. 
. .. (1922), 550; Lanson, Histoire de la lit. frangaise .. . (1912), 
965. In 1899, Faguet, in Etudes sur le XIX°* siécle (p. 326) quotes 
differently: ‘monde matériel.”” The sources for ‘‘monde extérieur” 


1 Journal des Goncourts, année 1859, au mois de mai le premier, 1, 182. 
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and “monde matériel” remain unindicated in all of the preceding 
cases. 

Against this array, we find that Braunschvig? and Petit de 
Julleville® quote “le monde visible.” Professor Guerlac* and Abry, 
Audic et Crouzet® not only quote “monde visible” but also set 
forth the Goncourts as the source. Until the users of ‘‘monde ex- 
térieur’’ and ‘“‘monde matériel” indicate a definite source for their 
adopted version, we shall be inclined to feel that ‘“‘monde visible,”’ 
as arose in the Gautier-Goncourts conversation and reported by 
the latter, is the original and exact quotation. 


W. NAPOLEON RIVERS 


The Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


TWO SCHEMES FOR THOSE AFTER-HOLIDAY CLASSES 


The student is full of new energy, willing, and eager to work 
after the Christmas holidays or the Spring vacation but has no 
initiative and really finds it difficult to think in the terms of his 
former work; but he is certain of one thing: he is rebellious at the 
thought of going back to books. This is the average high-school 
student after the holidays, and to force this student to open a book 
and concentrate on a lesson is almost a death-blow to his interest 
in the subject. However, I have used the following scheme on my 
students with great success and not only found that it called back 
to their minds all those half-forgotten words and rules but also 
much of the old material in the course. The class listened eagerly 
to the explanation that not a lesson but a game was to ensue, and 
that according to the rules of the game each member of the class 
was to impersonate some great historical or literary figure and each 
by his actions and by what he said was so vividly to portray the 
character that he represented that the others would be able to 
guess his name. The boys and the girls separately drew numbers, 
and then each was told what person according to the number 
drawn he was to represent. For fifteen minutes they were allowed 
time to think and, if they so chose to write down on paper the 
sentences they were to say, (of course, with the help of dictionary 
or grammar). Then in numerical order each rose and came to the 
front of the class and acted out his part, and the students who 
looked on wrote down the name of the character as they guessed it. 


2 La Littérature francaise contemporaine, 1928, 5. 

3 Histoire de la langue et de la lit. frangaise, vir, 341. 
4 Citations Frangaises, 1931, 181. 

5 Histoire illustrée de la lit. francaise, 1925, 528. 
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Some of the famous women the girls had to impersonate were 
Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth, Evangeline, Joan of Arc, etc.; the 
boys had such names as Columbus, George Washington, Robinson 
Crusoe, David Copperfield, Don Quixote, Sir Walter Raleigh, etc. 
There was cleverness as well as ingenuity shown in the impersona- 
tions, for all were interested in “‘showing off.’ The first number, a 
characterization of Cleopatra, was done by a very bold little girl 
who without the slightest hesitation walked up to the front of the 
room to take up a position half-reclining on the main desk and with 
the assistance of another little girl whom she had pressed into serv- 
ice bearing a great paper fan she began to act ovt her part, and to 
introduce herself saying; ‘‘Yo soy una mujer muy hermosa y tengo 
muchos amantes que son hombres muy famosos. Yo vivo en Egipto. 
Yo quiero mds a Antonio que a cualquier otro pero no puedo 
tenerle. Por eso me voy a matar con esta vibora”’ and raising an 
imaginary viper in her hands high in the air she acted as though 
she killed herself with it. There was a great deal of applause from 
the students as she sat down and most were overjoyed as they had 
guessed it rather easily. The boy who was to represent Napoleon 
approached the front of the room in the characteristic Napoleonic 
pose and was scarcely given time to say his speech: ‘‘Yo soy el 
hombre mas importante de Francia porque vo conquisté casi todo 
Europa. Yo soy muy orgulloso. Pero jay de mi en Waterloo... .!” 
and here he was forced to sit down as the applause was so great. 
The game continued until the end of the hour and there was still 
several pupils who had not had a chance to perform, so the lesson 
could have continued with profit for another day. However, as 
most of the students who had not recited were the more backward 
pupils who would never have had enough initiative to take part in 
the game, they were allowed to write out a short theme describing 
the character they were to represent and to turn it in for their 
recitation. And the others were not told until the end of the period 
that they had been graded on their work. 

A device which I have found very helpful for recalling to mind 
much of the forgotten vocabulary and getting the ear accustomed 
once more to the language is to tell the first or second year classes 
some of the old stories with which they are all familiar but which 
they have never heard in Spanish, and as the story is being told 
allow each student to raise his hand when he thinks he knows the 
name of the story. After the story has been told, one student an- 
nounces the title of the story if all have not guessed it. Such stories 
as ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk,” ‘‘Tar Baby,” “‘Cinderella,” ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “Beauty and the Beast,”’ and the deluge, George 
Washington and the cherry tree, were favorites and not too difh- 
cult for even the first year students to understand and enjoy. This 
scheme will work in classes only where the direct method has been 
rigidly adhered to and I am sure that the college teacher as well 
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as the high-school teacher will have no difficulty in holding the 
interest of the class if she tells in simple Spanish in clear-flowing 
narrative style one of these simple stories that I found almost all 
of my students knew and delighted to recognize when dressed up 
in this new language. The teacher, of course, can tell only the barest 
outlines of the story, so that the material will not become boring 
and should get as wide a variety of stories as she can being care- 
ful, as far as possible, to limit herself to the vocabulary with which 
the student is already aquainted. The students who have the most 
aptitude for understanding the language can then be easily singled 
out and all can be graded according to their ability after the reci- 
tation is over. 
Dorotuy KRreEss 
Box 1660 Univ. Sta., 
Austin, Texas 


IN COMMEMORATION 
OF 
GOETHE’S CENTENARY 


When life goes out to find her favorite son 
She cloaks herself in deepest mystery 
Revealing naught for searching eyes to see 
How she selects her noblest paragon— 

A Man.—The time is rife for such a one 
Endowed with widest human sympathy 
To fill the vacant place long since left free 
And carry on the work so well begun: 
Great Spirit of the Universal Mind, 

In whose encompassing and warm embrace 
The chilly fragments of all Truth combined 
Glow into life—bestow on us Thy grace 

Of once more pointing out in days to come 
As did the conqueror: “Voila, un homme!” 


HERMANN ALMSTEDT 
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THE NEw YorkK STATE EXAMINATION FOR APPROVAL IN ORAL 
Work brings to light some wonderful results in the preparation of 
modern language teachers. Through the courtesy of Dr. Price, 
New York State Supervisor of Modern Languages, we are able to 
quote from the paper of a college student who tried the March 1932 
examination after having completed 25 semester hours of German. 

Question one was to explain in German certain italicized words 
and expressions in a reading selection. The candidate’s answers to 
this question, though written in very poor German, show that he 
understood the selection. He has a reading knowledge, but appar- 
ently that is all. Is that enough? Could any teacher be satisfied 
with German such as the following used in the explanations, even 
though the pupil were not a candidate for a teacher’s license? 

Erhoéhung: Ein Berg am einer Seite Rome. 

ewige Stadt: Rom, dass nie fallen soll. 

begrenzt: neben—das altes Gemiuer ist neben die Strasse herum. 

Question four and answer we quote verbatim: 


4. Schreiben Sie eine freie deutsche Ubersetzung des Folgenden: 

I had scarcely been a few days in my old house when one morning I received 
a letter. It was written in English and came from the Countess Maria. “Dear 
Friend, I hear you are with us for a short time. We have not met for many years and, 
if it is agreeable to you, I should like to see an old friend again. You will find me 
alone this afternoon in the Swiss Cottage. Yours sincerely, Maria.” I immediately 
wrote back, also in English, that I would call upon her that afternoon. It was five 
o’clock as I passed through the garden and approached the house. I knocked at 
the door, which stood half open, and then went in. I was standing before the picture 
of the Princess when the door opened and the Countess came in. “We are old 
friends,” she said, ‘‘and I think we have not changed. I can not say ‘you,’ and if I 
may not say ‘thou’ in German, we must talk in English: do you understand me?” 

“Tch war nur ein paar Tage in meinem alten Hause wenn ich einen Morgen 
einen Briefe bekam. Er war auf English geschrieben und kam von Kaiserin Maria. 
‘Lieber Freund, ich hére Das sie eine kurze Zeit bei uns sind. Manche Jahre haben 
wir nicht einander gesehen, wenn es dir méglich ist, wollte ich einen Alten Freund 
wieder sehen. Heute Nachmittag werden Sie mich allein im Schweizer Hause sehen. 
Ihre Freund—Maria.’ Gerade antwortete ich den Briefe, auch auf English, dass ich 
sie den selben Nachmittag besuchen. Es war Fiinf Uhr als ich durch den Garten 
ging und kam dem Hause zu. Ich klopfte an die Tiire, die halb gedffnet war, and 
ging hinein. ‘Wir sind alte Freunden,’ sagte Sie, ‘und ich glaube nicht geindend. 
Ich can nich ‘Du’ sagen, und wenn ich nich ‘thou’ auf Deutsch sprechen kann 
miissen wir auf English sprechen. Verstehen sie mich?” 


Of 139 who tried this examination 50 failed, 5 were doubtful 
(passed on condition that they take summer work). Twenty-three 
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colleges and universities of the East were represented. In view of 
such results (rather widespread, we are assured), is it not pertinent 
to ask some of our college teachers of modern foreign languages 
what it is, really, that they are trying to teach? There is more than 
a suspicion that they are trying to teach the literature to students 
who do not yet know the language (cf. Davies, ‘‘A Student Talks 
to Teachers,’”’ Modern Language Journal, October, 1932). 


SIGNIFICANT Facts ABouT AMERICAN EDUCATION.—Twenty- 
three of every 1000 adult Americans are college graduates. One 
hundred twenty-five of every 1000 are high-school graduates. The 
chances of a boy or girl going to high school, which were only 1 in 
25 in 1890 are now 1 in 2. The chances of a boy or girl going to 
college, which were only 1 in 33 in 1900 are now 1 in 6. One of 
every 4 Americans attended some kind of school during the past 
year. Of every 1000 pupils in fifth grade, 610 enter high school, 
260 graduate from high school, 160 enter college and 50 graduate 
from college. 

Ten cents per day paid by every person of voting age in the 
United States would pay the entire bill for public education: per 
year for each child: elementary, current expense, $67.82; high 
school, $144.03; college and university, $500. 

Costs per school day per child in public elementary school, 39 
cents; in high school, 80.9 cents. Costs per hour per child in public 
elementary school, 7.8 cents; in high school, 16 cents. Costs per 
hour per class (average of 39 elementary pupils) $3.04; (average of 
25 high-school pupils) $4. Of these costs 75 per cent is for providing 
instruction by trained teachers and supervisors. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE TESTING announces the 
availability of a series of co-operative tests. It is planned to add a 
new and comparable series of tests each April so that constantly 
new forms may be available. The language tests are designed to 
cover the whole range of achievement from the ninth grade in the 
high school through the sophomore year in college. For further in- 
formation, apply to the Cooperative Test Service, 500 West 116th 
Street, New York City. 


THE EpucaTIONAL INDEX has just published its first ‘“cumu- 
lated”? volume covering the three and one-half-year period from 
January, 1929, to June, 1932. This is a complete index of all edu- 
cational articles within that period and includes of course those 
which have appeared in the Modern Language Journal. This Index 
will no doubt be found in most public libraries. 


THE NUMBER OF POST-GRADUATES registered in the high schools 
has grown amazingly since the depression. Indeed it is estimated 
by the Federal Office of Education that 100,000 jobless graduates 
are now taking postgraduate work. Minneapolis for example re- 
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ports 505 graduate students. Some schools have inaugurated cor- 
respondence courses. And yet school boards are called upon to 
reduce their expenses. 


THE CONVERSION OF ANDRE GIDE to communism is set forth in 
the pages of his 1932 diary in the October number of La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. 


WE QUOTE FROM THE New York Times of November 16 as 
follows: French still is the most popular foreign language in the 
junior and senior high schools of the city, but the study of Ger- 
man shows the highest percentage of increase, the Board of Edu- 
cation announced yesterday. 

For the current term 68,339 pupils are studying French in 
senior schools and 38,668 are beginning in the junior institutions. 
The total, 107,007, is 7,682 or 7.7 per cent greater than last year. 

There are 23,496 pupils taking German, 20 per cent more than 
in 1931. The increase in Italian was 19.3 per cent and in Spanish 
3.2 per cent. Total enrolments are: Spanish, 40,756; Italian, 6,153. 
The German increase over a five-year period was shown to be 200 
per cent. 
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Margie Burks transfers from State Teachers College, Memphis, 
to Florida State College as Associate Professor of Spanish. 
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Dr. William Diamond, associate professor of German at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, was struck and killed by 
an automobile on October 28. 
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Maurice HALPERIN, Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans la Lit- 
térature Anglo-Américaine au XIX° et au XX¢® Siécles. Paris: 
Jouve & Cie, 1931. 


The story of Tristan et Iseut has for centuries attracted poets 
and scholars of many nations and consequently it has come down 
to us in many versions. Mr. Halperin has in his book of slightly less 
than one hundred fifty pages discussed the versions that have ap- 
peared in English and American literature since the early nine- 
teenth century. 

In the introductory chapter the author treats briefly the origins 
of the poem and its early versions in French literature. He then 
enumerates and discusses briefly the existing manuscripts in 
French, German, Norwegian, and English. The rest of the chapter 
is devoted to a discussion of the extension of the story in Malory’s 
Morte Darthur, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Tennyson’s edition (1804) 
of the English Sir Tristan, which, Mr. Halperin believes, gave the 
“élan initial” to the modern interest in the poem, and Wagner’s 
operatic version. Mention is also made of a résumé of the poem in 
Dunlop’s History of Prose Fiction (1814). 

The author then proceeds to a study and criticism of the vari- 
ous versions that have appeared since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century—the poetic versions of Matthew Arnold, Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Millard, Newell, and Edwin A. Robinson, and the 
dramatic versions of Louis Anspacher, Martha Austin, Joseph 
Carr, Arthur Symons, Thomas Hardy, and John Masefield. Each 
is discussed at some length and evaluated both as a work of literary 
merit in itself and as an expression of the spirit of the poem as 
found in Old French. In a separate chapter we find a discussion of 
the various translations and adaptations that have appeared in the 
last thirty-five years. Thus we have a study of the legend in all 
forms that is complete to the year 1928. 

In the concluding chapter, ‘‘L’évolution d’une légende,” Mr. 
Halperin calls attention to the fact that the story of Tristan et 
Iseut has appealed more to English and American writers than to 
any others, including the French, in the last two centuries. He also 
points out that the different forms that the legend has taken at 
the hands of different authors is to be explained by the fact that 
its evolution followed the “literary and social tastes of successive 
generations.” Thus Tennyson’s version is an expression of the 
Victorian spirit, Swinburne’s of the neo-romantic school, Robin- 
son’s of the psycho-analytical trend in modern literature, etc. 
Mr. Halperin ends his book with the statement that the best ver- 
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sions of the old poem have been made by those who have ever kept 
in mind its romantic charm, poetic atmosphere, and “Ame légen- 
daire”’; this explains why Swinburne’s version is a great English 
poem and the superiority of the modern version of Robinson over 
that of Masefield. 

An extensive bibliography of more than three pages is included 
in the book. 

Mr. Halperin has done an excellent and very useful piece of 
work in bringing together and discussing the various versions, 
translations, and adaptations of the famous old story. His work 
is to be commended to all those interested in the poem. 


WILLIAM MARION MILLER 
Miami University 


VoLTarrRE, Lettres sur les Anglais. Edited with introduction and 
notes, by Arthur Wilson-Green. Cambridge: at The Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
XVIII—186 pp. 

The Modern Language Journal, in its January, 1932, number, 
contained a review by Professor George R. Havens of Norman L.- 
Torrey’s recent Voltaire and the Enlightenment (New York: F. S: 
Crofts & Co., 1931.) A renaissance (or is it just a “‘naissance’’?) of 
fairly widespread genuine first-hand acquaintance with Voltaire 
is being fostered in these United States, it seems, for we are already 
now calling attention to another publication. It is edited by an 
Englishman this time (his loyalty shows, where he nods approv- 
ingly, though in a reticent gentlemanly way, at some Voltairian 
comparisons unfavorable to France), and is offered tothe American 
market through the Macmillan Company. 

Unlike Torrey’s book, which, as Professor Havens states, was 
a group “of brief translations selected almost entirely from the 
generally less known, but very characteristic, later work of the 
Patriarch of Ferney, . . . and devised to whet the reader’s appetite 
for more knowledge,’ Wilson-Green’s gives, in a more strictly 
“school edition,’ the full French text of the twenty-four actual 
Lettres sur les Anglais, written early in the former Arouet’s life. 
Only one of Torrey’s selections was chosen from the same period: 
the First Letter on the Quakers, taken from the original first edition, 
in English, of Letters Concerning the English Nation (1733). 

Enough has been written by this time upon Voltaire’s life and 
works to make an Introduction easy to compose, when Lanson’s 
Voltaire alone, in the Grands Ecrivains Frangais collection, yields 
in admirable form all data and ideas needed. So both Torrey’s and 
Wilson-Green’s Introductions are good, if very different; the two 
have at any rate a commendable sympathetic attitude. We prefer 
the former because it is more definitely relevant. Contrary to 
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Professor Havens’ statement, chronology, biography, and the per- 
sonality of Voltaire have not been precisely ‘‘passed over’’ in it; 
they are not, of course, fully presented, but rather blended and 
centered with fine eclectic technique. The opposite is true of Wil- 
son-Green’s Introduction: it looks too common in its make-up; the 
whole story is told again; the bulk of it, the whole first part might 
be placed at the beginning of an edition of almost any text by 
Voltaire. 

Here we touch the weakness, in my opinion, of Green’s entire 
work: his attitude is too “primaire’’ perhaps; he seems to seize 
an opportunity to pour out all the information, in fact all the 
French he has acquired. This is evident in the notes, chiefly the 
grammatical ones where, at the occasion of an innocent word, 
a display of etymological, idiomatic, dictionary, drill-master’s 
learning is piled up. Were we methodically told in the Preface 
what specific class of students the textbook is intended for, and 
what its main purpose is, we would not mind the “pedagogy”’ so 
much. Often the notes, in their arbitrary selection, appear to be 
based on and therefore reveal the knowledge of French possessed 
by the editor rather than that of his unknown reader. We must 
mention in this connection that there are no exercises, but there is 
a peculiar ‘““Index’”’ at the end: an alphabetical list of the words 
discussed in the notes, which seems unnecessary, since many of 
those words anyway are by no means uncommon nor even used 
in a peculiar way by the author of the Lettres. 

Shall we take space now to pick out the errors of detail? Some 
are typographical, no doubt. On p. x, line 1, there should be a 
comma after ‘trouva’ and none after ‘fois,’ if we want the sentence 
to mean what it ought to. On p. xiii, we see ‘Madame du Chatelet’ 
and ‘Marquise de Chatelet.’ On p. 9, 1.50, ‘de trou’ for ‘du.’ Again 
p. 38, 1.145, ‘médicins’; and p. 117, note 44, ‘grossiérté.’ 

One looks in vain for a note where there should or might be one, 
as for the expression ‘au Sud de Maryland,’ p. 14, 1.75; or, 17 lines 
below: ‘s’accoutumérent avec’; also p. 16, 1.152 the special sense of 
‘toujours.’ Or else it happens that a note only translates, while an 
explanation is required, as in note 102: we are not told why and 
how ‘prés’ of ‘A la magistrature prés’ comes to signify ‘except.’ 
The expression ‘s’y donner,’ for ‘to practise (inoculation),’ in note 
149, is wrong; the French might say ‘s’y adonner.’ There ought to 
be an ‘s’to the ‘émeute of 1648-53,’ if we think of the exact meaning 
of the word émeute in French; the same note should emphasize the 
irreverent, impertinent, saucy, and challenging connotation of the 
word ‘frondeur,’ rather than its assumed meaning ‘carping, cen- 
sorious.’ 

But lo! are you not too ‘fault-finding’ yourself, Mr. Reviewer? 
And did not M. de Voltaire preach tolerance? And does not this 
new piece of work you criticize, after all tend to spread better 
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knowledge of a French author who fought all his long life against 
blind prejudice, but who has been judged himself with more vio- 
lent and ignorant bias than any other man? 

Mr. Arthur Wilson-Green’s Anglo-American edition of Les 
Lettres Anglaises is, even after the one by Gustave Lanson, a 
praiseworthy “job” of vulgarization among English-speaking 
people. 

Au demeurant, le meilleur fils du monde. 


Birmingham-Southern College ANTONY CONSTANS 


E.I.SPENDIAROFF. An English Technical Reader for Self-Instruction 

for Russian Students of Engineering. Leningrad, 1932. 

This is a rather interesting piece of work by a well-known Rus- 
sian scholar of modern foreign languages. As indicated in the title, 
the book contains material of a technical nature intended pri- 
marily for students of engineering and for technicians in general. 
The author calls it a self-guide in technical English, although in the 
preface he states that the book may be profitably used in the regu- 
lar classes. The general arrangement of the material is as follows: 
(1) a short introduction on how the book is to be used; (2) tran- 
scription of English sounds in Russian characters; (3) thirty-two 
pages of presentation of the essentials of grammar; (4) fifty-eight 
reading selections. 

As regards the transcription of the English sounds, since the 
book is intended as a self-guide, it was no doubt necessary to use 
the Russian characters instead of the international phonetic sym- 
bols. It is obvious that the student will not be able to get a correct 
pronunciation of English in this fashion, but it is equally obvious 
that without a teacher the Russian student would be just as help- 
less if the international system were used. 

The reading material is arranged as follows: On one half of the 
page the English text is given. The other half of the page contains 
a transcription of the text in Russian characters. Each reading 
selection is followed by a commentary to the text. The commentary 
takes the place of an English-Russian vocabulary and also gives 
grammatical explanations. Many of the reading selections are ac- 
companied by illustrations of parts of engines discussed in the 
lesson, such as blowdown valves for pressures, the Borg and Beck 
clutch, cork-sealed piston ring, feeder reactors, Fordson transmis- 
sion and clutch assembly, etc. 

All in all it is an exceedingly fine piece of work in which a diffi- 
cult subject is very skillfully handled. The book will no doubt find 
a wide use for the purposes it is to serve. 

C. M. PurRIN 


University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee Center 
b 
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K. A. GANSHINA. Methodology in Foreign Language Teaching. Mos- 
cow, 1930. 276 pages. 


The content of this volume has been issued in four installments. 
A brief summary of each installment in German, French, and 
English is given on the final page of the last one. It may be repro- 
duced here: 


I. (64 pages). History of the methodology of teaching foreign languages. 

II. (64 pages). Main problems of the methodology of teaching foreign lan- 
guages: Educational and cultural value of this teaching. The problem of scientific 
teaching of foreign languages. Relations between the methodology of teaching for- 
eign languages and that of the mother tongue. 

III. (84 pages). Principal phases of the teaching of foreign languages, intro- 
ductory course. The réle of phonetics. Oral exercises. Problem of spelling. Reading. 
Reading texts. Vocabulary. Grammar. Tests as means of control in the teaching of 
foreign languages. 

IV. (64 pages). Foreign languages in the soviet school. Analysis of programs. 
Foreign language teaching and the soviet pedagogy. Languages at the elementary 
school and at the secondary school (first and second grade school). Teaching of 
foreign languages to adults.—Plans of lessons. Every part of the work is supplied 
with: (1) a questionnaire, (2) an index of subjects, (3) a bibliography. 


Even a hasty perusal of the four booklets will convince the 
reader that the author has made a very careful study of all the 
methods of foreign language teaching that have been in vogue in 
European countries and elsewhere for many years past. But she 
has likewise taken cognizance of all the experimental work that 
has been done in more recent years by such men as Thorndike, 
Buswell, Henmon, Morgan, Wood, West, etc. Miss Ganshina’s 
work is epoch-making for Soviet Russia. She tries to show in what 
manner and to what extent the findings of researches in modern 
foreign languages can be applied to local conditions. The last in- 
stallment gives a detailed discussion of the various phases of mod- 
ern language instruction, such as pronunciation, grammar, read- 
ing (intensive, extensive, sight reading, silent reading, rapid read- 
ing, etc.). The author deplores the non-existence in Russia of 
graded texts based on vocabulary, syntax, and idiom frequency 
counts. It is evident that foreign language teachers in Russia are 
confronted with an enormous task, but it is equally evident that 
there is a tremendous will to overcome the difficulties. We welcome 
Miss Ganshina’s contribution to foreign language methodology 
and shall be interested to watch the progress of foreign language 
instruction in her country. 


C. M. PurRIN 


University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee Center 
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Matot—Sans Famille, adapted and edited by Meade, Cochran, 
and Eddy. 134 pages. 

Hattvy—L’Abbé Constantin, adapted and edited by Pollard, 
Cochran, and Eddy. 134 pages. U. of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Price $1.10 each. 


In response to the crying need of French teachers throughout 
the United States for reading materials suitable for use with the 
Reading Method, the initial step has been taken in the publication 
of the above-mentioned text editions. 

Following the pioneering footsteps of Dr. Michael West as out- 
lined in The Construction of Reading Material for Teaching a Foreign 
Language, these editors have based the vocabulary on Vander 
Beke’s French Word Book and Cheydleur’s French Idiom List. 
The story Sans Famille is told in a simple basic vocabulary consist- 
ing of 357 different words and 41 idioms, not including words and 
idioms closely resembling English in form and meaning. The words 
are all of high range in the French Word Book: 72 percent are within 
the range of the first 500; 19 percent are between 500 and 1,000; 
7 percent between 1,000 and 1,500; and only 2 percent beyond 
1,500. All of the 41 idioms occur in the Jdiom List; 46 percent 
within the range corresponding to the first 500 words in the Word 
Book; 22 percent in the group corresponding to words 500 to 1,000 
in the Word Book; 15 percent in the range 1,000 to 1,500, and 17 
percent beyond the range of the first 1,500 words. 

In the same manner, L’Abbé Constantin is told within a basic 
vocabulary of 570 different words and 47 idioms. Sixty-five percent 
of the words are within the range of the first 500 in the French Word 
Book; 23 percent are between 1,000 and 1,500, and 2 percent be- 
yond 1,500. All the idioms occur in the Jdiom List. 

Thus, in both Sans Famille and L’Abbé Constantin the careful 
control of reading and grammatical vocabulary has reduced to a 
minimum the need of explanatory notes. These appear conveniently 
as footnotes. A set of comprehension exercises is included in each 
book. There are exercises on each chapter, consisting of the ques- 
tion, completion, true-false and multiple choice types, directing the 
attention of the student to the content of the stories and serving 
as a check upon his understanding of them. 

Tense usage in both texts has been restricted (with the excep- 
tion of a few isolated verb forms) to the present and past indefinite 
tenses. Also, the idiomatic expressions used in the text have been 
collected and arranged by chapters for the convenience of teachers 
who wish to give students more intensive study of these modes of 
expression. 

If used in connection with the Chicago French Series, Sans 
Famille is written within the limits of the vocabulary and gramma- 
tical forms and usages that are presented within the first ten lessons 
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of the class texts. The place of L’Abbé Constantin is after lesson 15 
in the class text. 

These stories have thus been adapted in order to provide suit- 
able supplementary reading material for the purpose of (1) afford- 
ing practice in the comprehension of the reading and grammatical 
vocabulary already met; (2) developing the facility necessary for 
speed in reading, and (3) giving the student the feeling of pleasure 
that comes from a consciousness of achievement. 


EpNA HorrMaNn 
Upper Arlington High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Younc, CuHartes E. French Grammar. New York: Ginn & Co., 
1930. Pp. viili+126+117. 


A colleague of mine says that Professor Young’s new grammar 
is “red, inside and out” referring to its vivid cover and its revolu- 
tionary contents. He exaggerates for the sake of making a bon mot 
but it is true that the book is built on a new plan. Inspired by the 
findings of the Modern Language Study and irfluenced by many 
years of practical experience with the needs of the average Ameri- 
can student, Professor Young has written a grammar in which “the 
linguistic facts set forth and constituting what is called grammar 
are only those needed for ability to translate or read French”: a 
book written with the primary intention of equipping the student 
for reading in its broadest sense. 

Leaving aside the controversial question as to aims in modern 
language teaching about which, of course, discussion is intermin- 
able and disagreement inevitable, the reviewer is justified only in 
asking whether or not Professor Young’s book seems calculated 
to fulfill its avowed purpose. In the opinion of this reviewer it is 
eminently fitted to do so, and therefore particularly suited to the 
immediate needs of at least nine-tenths of the students who study 
French in our high schools and universities, and who need and 
desire this language as a potential means of acquaintance with a 
foreign culture rather than as a medium of daily practical com- 
munication. 

Young’s French Grammar is divided into two parts: (1) a gram- 
matical outline of the essential facts of French sentence structure, 
and (2) a set of exercises on detachable pages based upon the gram- 
matical portion, and consisting largely of mistakes to correct, 
blanks to fill in, and English sentences to translate. There is no 
conversation and little discussion of theoretical grammar. The 
author suggests as an essential part of his program that extensive 
instruction in vocabulary, drill on idioms, and pronunciation 
should accompany and follow the text, and with this in view, that 
the reading of a suitable text be begun as early as the fourth lesson. 
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Here is the essence of this interesting method which Professor 
Young has already tried successfully in his college classes. 

The weakness of the book, in the eyes of the present reviewer, is 
in the treatment of the subject of French pronunciation. His ex- 
perience has been that the use of a phonetic script is highly desira- 
ble as a means of reference, particularly for mature students. It 
would be well in another edition to supply this, at least in the vo- 
cabularies, where the teacher may have the option of using it or not 
as he desires. In several other points of Professor Young’s treat- 
ment of pronunciation there are things open to criticism. The use of 
English words as “key sounds” is entirely misleading (French e does 
not have the sound of the vowel in mate because it is not a diph- 
thong, nor does French @ have the sound of the vowel in fur), no 
distinction is made between close and open a, although a footnote 
states that such a distinction exists. The description of the palatal 
n as English my is wrong and unnecessary. A teacher acquainted 
with the mechanics of phonetics could easily make the necessary 
corrections however, so that these should prove to be only minor 
blemishes. 

On the other hand the grammatical explanations are concise and 
clear, dealing with the rule rather than the exception, and leading 
the student to believe in his own power to learn French, a good 
psychological attitude for learning. The questions at the end of each 
chapter cover in review the material presented and in addition 
keep the important matter of pronunciation constantly present in 
the student’s attention. 

Among the grammars inspired by recent discussion Professor 
Young’s seems to be one of the most useful and practical and this 
reviewer, for one, intends to give it a trial at the earliest opportu- 
nity. 


a LANDER MACCLINTOCK 


K. WIcHMANN. Pocket Dictionary of the German and English Lan- 
guages. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., xvi+736 pages. 
$1.35. 

There is always need of an up-to-date dictionary; for compact- 
ness (736 pages), clearness (roman type throughout), and simplic- 
ity (no system of reference for endings and compounds) the second 
impression of this German-English, English-German pocket dic- 
tionary is quite adequate and, in respect to its modernness, satis- 
factory. For example, we find Golf, Golfplatz, Golfspieler; Hoch- 
sprung; Zimmerantenne, Radio, Funk, Radioapparat, rundfunken; 
Ziindapparat; parken, filmen; Jazz. There is no Hochbahn, though 
Untergrundbahn; no spark-plug, no highjump; in fact, the German- 
English section is longer and more adequate than the portion de- 
voted to English-German. 
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This book will be inadequate for composition; but for reading it 
should answer most purposes, although a pocket dictionary cannot 
be expected to go the whole distance in newspaper, novel, or non- 
fiction reading. Plural formations are not given in the English- 
German section nor in the German compounds; Kaufleute does not 
follow as the plural of Kaufmann but separately. What may be 
considered a severe criticism is the apparent hit or miss insertion of 
preposition with verbs: one finds sich richten nach but not richten 
auf; riechen nach but streben without nach, etc. 

As this book is for Englishmen primarily the American may be 
puzzled by chippiness for Katzenjammer, and, while we are quite 
familiar with bobby, stony-broke (bankerott) would not be applied to 
us, although most of us are in that condition. What, also, would the 
teacher’s reaction be to (the technically correct) dog-rose for Hei- 
denrislein: “‘Dog-rose on the heath.” And it is an error in 1932 to 
translate Reichs—by imperial. But these are trifling observations 
of what is on the whole a very handy, reliable, up-to-date little 
book. 

LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
New York University 


PITTARO AND GREEN. Modern Spanish Grammar. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1931. 532 pp. 


This text should need very little introduction, for it is an elabo- 
ration of the Beginners’ Spanish by the same authors and publisher. 
However, for the sake of those unfamiliar with the earlier text, it 
may be well to describe the general plan upon which the present 
book is constructed. 

It is divided into eight parts, preceded by an introductory sec- 
tion devoted to pronunciation, and followed by an appendix. Part 
1 consists of a series of twenty-six oral lessons of a direct method 
character. The next six parts (each of which includes ten grammar 
lessons, except the seventh, which has fifteen) have no connection 
with the development of the grammar, which goes on indepen- 
dently, but refer to vocabulary groups. The character of these is as 
follows: Part 2, classroom objects and terms; 3, family and home; 4, 
clothing and body; 5, city; 6, seasons and holidays; 7, a more gen- 
eral vocabulary appropriate to essays and sketches on historical, 
biographical, and artistic subjects affording excellent Spanish back- 
ground realia. Part 8 consists of sets of English themes, for transla- 
tion into Spanish, graded to accompany the grammar lessons. The 
appendix contains: a considerable amount of cultural material in 
English, amplifying the realia provided in Part 7; numerals; given 
names; tables of regular and irregular verbs; and the vocabularies. 

_ Attention should be called to the fact that Part 8 contains prac- 
tically all the English-to-Spanish themes. A few of the grammar les- 
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sons have some sentences for translation into Spanish but the ma- 
jority do not. This arrangement is made possible by the elaborate 
and extensive sets of completion, mutation, and multiple-choice 
exercises accompanying the lessons—exercises so ample that there 
is plenty to do without the English-to-Spanish themes, should the 
teacher choose to omit them. 

Another feature of the text is the incorporation of a brief pro- 
nunciation drill at the head of each of the first thirty-nine grammar 
lessons. 

As yet, however, no mention has been made of one of the most 
important characteristics of the book. It is both reader and gram- 
mar, designed to be a complete course in itself. Within the vocabu- 
lary groups mentioned each lesson has a connected Spanish passage 
with a question exercise based upon it. Part 7 has a series of in- 
teresting little essays and sketches on Spanish and Latin-American 
history, soldiers, explorers, and artists. The English cultural ma- 
terial in the appendix provides further realia and background. This 
double purpose means a larger vocabulary than is ordinarily found 
in beginning grammars, naturally, but the careful grouping found 
in this book should make the reading material and vocabulary 
easier to handle than would be the case with separate grammar and 
readers. 

It is a question in the mind of the reviewer whether the reading 
material provided is as extensive or as difficult as might be desired 
for a complete course. Teachers vary in the amount of reading in- 
cluded in beginning courses—cela va sans dire—but the present text 
would seem to provide only the minimum. Larger amounts can 
not be so carefully covered, naturally, but with the prevalent ten- 
dency towards extensive reading it might be questioned whether 
this book alone will sufficiently prepare students for the longer 
assignments which will probably follow. It would, perhaps, be best 
to use additional readers, after getting well into the book. 

A feature that makes for the attractiveness of the work is the 
large number of pictures—not only page cuts but humorous little 
cartoons or sketches illustrating points of the Spanish passages. 
These are thoroughly modern and clever. 

Contrary to the condensed and too rapid grammar presentation 
characteristic of most grammar-reader combinations, this book is 
admirably slow and thorough in the grammar presentation. It does 
not take up too many points per lesson and offers exceptionally 
ample and excellent drill material. 

To sum up, it would seem that the excellence of the grammar 
presentation, the very ample drill material, the grouped vocabu- 
laries and interesting character of the Spanish passages, with their 
offerings of realia, and the abundance of illustrations, should make 
this an exceptionally worth-while and stimulating text to use—if 
not as the whole course, at least as a most substantial and agree- 
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able major portion of the beginning work. It is suitable for high 
school or college. 
CAMERON C, GULLETTE 
University of Illinois 


F. C. GREEN. Eighteenth-Century France: Six Essays. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 221 pp. 


It was the author’s intention in these essays, as he tells us in his 
Foreword, “‘to leave in the reader’s mind a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the literary, social, and economic movements active 
in eighteenth-century France.” This ambitious aim can hardly be 
said to have been realized. Rather Mr. Green has presented a group 
of well-written essays, interesting, full of life and color, on John 
Law, Anglomaniacs and Francophiles, L’Abbé Coyer—A Society 
in Transition, Voltaire’s Greatest Enemy, Playhouses, and the 
Censorship, which do indeed give pictures of various aspects of 
eighteenth-century French society, but in entirely piecemeal and 
disconnected fashion and without the scope suggested by the au- 
thor’s words above. Perhaps Mr. Green, somewhat misled by his 
own extensive knowledge of the period, has been inclined to posit 
for his reader a similar ability to fill in gaps and to interpret these 
essays in the light of a broad familiarity with the literary, social, 
and economic background. 

There are occasional errors of detail. At times too the author 
seems to have strained after an effect or to have drawn entirely 
upon his imagination for the probabilities of the case. The tendency 
toward derogatory generalizations about Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
the Encyclopedists is unfortunate in view of Mr. Green’s desire to 
give ‘‘a fairly comprehensive” picture of the period for the benefit 
of the general reader, who is not likely to be provided with a correc- 
tive. Whatever their admittedly grave shortcomings and personal 
defects of character, theirs was also a great and good work to which 
we have not yet grown up. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to over-emphasize these criti- 
cisms. In the main the book is accurate, interesting, vivid—a com- 
bination too seldom attained. Both the general reader and the spe- 
cialist can read it with pleasure and profit. Finally, as has already 
been indicated, Mr. Green can write. May there be many more like 
him to show that scholarship need not be dull, but full of sap and 
life and vigor. 

GEORGE R. HAVENS 
Ohio State University 


CHARLES DE CosTER. La Légende d’Ulenspiegel. Con introduzione e 
note di Arturo Credali. Milano: Albrighi, Segati & C., 1932. 
xliv+144 pp. Lire 5.50. 
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American college teachers, unawed by bold experiment and 
awake to the value for themselves as for their classes of new matter, 
should welcome this able presentation of selected chapters of Bel- 
gium’s literary masterpiece. About one sixth of the whole—with 
brief summaries of omitted sections—is included. The novel is not 
characterized by a rigid external unity and a clear idea of the au- 
thor’s manner and art can be formed from these extracts. Brief 
notes explain historical and geographical allusions or obsolete 
terms. I have already called attention to the interest of Ulenspiegel, 
(e.g., M.L.J., December 1927), and I shall only quote a few lines 
from the excellent preface of Signor Credali who has supplied a 
vivacious bird’s eye view and a critical estimate of the work as a 
whole. “‘Per il primo, con la sua Leggenda, De Coster ha suonato la 
diana del risveglio per la letteratura del suo paese, tuffando questa 
nel solco aperto dalle gesta dei padri; risuscitando, con un affresco 
grandioso, la tradizione pittorica della grande scuola fiamminga; 
facendo palpitare in pagine tremende |’anima della Fiandra in 
rivolta; eternando in una epopea pittoresca, lirica, commossa e 
commovente il volto della patria nelle sue forme sensibili; spiritual- 
izzando infine il leggendario vagabondo e facendo del suo tragico 
errare il simbolo del cammino da percorrere per raggiungere |’ideale 
infinito.””—The Italian commentary may well be used to stimulate 
the student’s desire to acquire another language. 


Benjy. M. WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College 


Roy ALAN Cox. Dominant Ideas in the Works of Guy de Maupas- 
sant. University of Colorado Studies, Vol. xtx, 2. Boulder, 
Colorado, 1932. Pp. 77-157. 


In this very conscientious and valuable contribution, Mr. Cox 
follows the more recent tendency which consists in denying to 
Maupassant that which is considered the special characteristic of 
realists or naturalists, namely impersonality. A good deal of ingeni- 
osity is shown in presenting the case with original remarks and well- 
chosen quotations, Mr. Cox makes his point that Maupassant drew 
continually on personal experiences, thoughts, sensations, although 
the first person is not used. . . . A similar examination would prob- 
ably yield the same results for other so-called realists or naturalists, 
not excepting even Flaubert himself. 

One thing must be regretted: Mr. Cox does not take enough into 
account the fact that Maupassant—although his career was rela- 
tively short—underwent considerable changes in his mental, atti- 
tude towards life; the Maupassant of Des Vers or Boule de suif is 
not the same as the one who signed Jnutile Beauté or who wanted to 
sign L’ Angélus. Such considerations would have altered quite a lit- 
tle his chapter v, “Conclusion.” Does he not say himself: ‘‘Mau- 
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passant’s dominant ideas cannot be resolved into a philosophic 
system’’? 

The last pages show that the author is well acquainted with the 
literature on Maupassant, even though he might have made more 
distinction between higher and lesser authorities. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


OrHON GueERLAc. Les Citations francgaises, Recueil de Passages 
célébres, Phrases familiéres, Mots historiques, avec l’indication 
exacte de la source, suivi d’un Index alphabétique par auteurs et 
par sujets. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1931. 441 pages. 


It is amusing that, what will surely be called “‘the French Bart- 
lett” —and the title is good, suggested moreover by the author 
himself (note, p. 4)—should have been prepared in America. The 
result of many years of patient labor, this work easily displaces 
others in the same field, like Fournier, Genest, even Roger Alexan- 
dre. The specific purpose of M. Guerlac is thus expressed: “Un dic- 
tionnaire non pas des citations possibles, mais le dictionnaire des 
citations réelles, des citations familiéres, des citations classiques de 
la langue francaise” (2). 

One easily sees, if only in perusing the book rapidly, that the 
author has spared no effort to trace more accurately than any other 
before in France, the real quotations and the real origin of each one 
of them. Who can always say offhand that “Les grandes pensées 
viennent du cceur,’’ belongs to Vauvenargue? or that “Ou peut-on 
étre mieux qu’au sein de sa famille” is Marmontel’s? “Qui me 
délivrera des Grecs et des Romains,” Berchoux’s? ‘“‘C’est imiter 
quelqu’un que de planter des choux,’’ Musset’s? etc. etc. Who has 
not ascribed to Boileau the paternity of Destouches line: “La 
critique est aisée, mais l’art est difficile’? or to Talleyrand the 
saying which belongs to many before him ‘‘La parole a été donnée 
4 l’homme pour déguiser sa pensée”? or to General Pershing the 
word of Colonel Stanton “Lafayette nous voici”? Again who knew 
the origin of the popular “‘C’est la faute 4 Voltaire” and ‘“‘C’est la 
faute 4 Rousseau” explained at length in a note on page 226? And 
this leads us to say that if the first part of the book, which gives 
the literary quotations, is interesting and entertaining, the second 
part, which is of a more historical nature and offers so many schol- 
arly comments, is interesting and fascinating. In this second part 
we come down to our very days: the last quotation given is ‘Les 
vacances de la légalité,” uttered in 1927 by Léon Blum, the so- 
cialistic leader and writer. 

At times, the reader is just glad to locate a familiar quotation; 
as “Tout homme a deux pays, le sien et puis la France,” or “La 
Suisse trait sa vache et vit paisiblement.”’ Elsewhere, it is a pleas- 
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ure to him to discover witty sayings he did not know; this, for 
instance, by Rivarol about bad lines by a poor poet: “C’est de la 
prose ow les vers se sont mis’’; or this expression of Feuillet about 
shocking conversations “‘Des propos 4 faire rougir un singe’; or, 
again by the terrible Rivarol, ‘“‘C’est un terrible avantage que de 
n’avoir rien fait, mais il ne faut pas en abuser.’’ What about this 
hit: 

Tous les hommes sont fous, et qui n’en veut point voir 

Doit rester dans sa chambre et casser son miroir. 


There are plenty of good stories. This one to account for the 
origin of a well-known saying: Des Barreaux (seventeenth century) 
hearing a big thunderclap while he was eating an omelet with bacon 
on a Good Friday, got up from the table, threw the dish out of the 
window saying: ‘Voila bien du bruit pour une omelette au lard.’ Or 
this, also giving birth to an often used phrase: A free-thinker 
caught taking his hat off while passing before a crucifix, and ex- 
plaining: ‘Nous nous saluons mais nous ne nous parlons pas.’ 

The book of Professor Guerlac has already been much quoted. 
Some have indulged in connection with it in the little game 
of statistics, finding for example that La Fontaine leads with 172 
quotations, then comes Moliére with 153, Voltaire with 135, Victor 
Hugo with 92, Boileau with 85, Racine with 78, Corneille with 74, 
LaRochefoucault with 49. There is not much in that, as a man may 
contribute much to the world of thought and not have expressed his 
ideas in a lapidary form. Thus Descartes and Rousseau have few 
quotations, Renan and Taine less, and Bergson none at all. One of 
the bons mots of Pascal is ‘Diseur de bons mots, mauvais carac- 


+ ? 1 
tere! ALBERT SCHINZ 


JuLieEN Trersot. La chanson populaire et les écrivains romantiques. 
Avec 96 notations musicales. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1931; in-12, 
viii+ 326 pages. 


Romanticism has brought back to life the chanson frangaise— 
just as it had resurrected since the time of the Renaissance, after 
the invasion of classical (Greek and Latin) features, so many other 
profoundly national features of French life. Why did this revival 
of the chanson remain unstudied so long? The writer does not know; 
but what he can tell is that the task has now been started, and 
excellently started, by Julien Tiersot. Of course, he was the man 
to do it; nobody was prepared as he was. This volume is like a 


1 Note :—On page 149-150 mentioning Béranger’s “Adieu charmant pays de 
France,” one is surprised to find no reference to the sixteenth century song from 
which it was borrowed. (See La Chanson Frangaise, Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 
s. 2p. 22.) 
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complement to his other La Musique aux temps du Romantisme 
(reviewed here in the December issue, 1931, pp. 273-275). And for 
students of literature it is, quite naturally, even more important. 

The Barzaz-Breiz, the important collection of ‘chansons de 
France”’ published in 1839 may contain much that is not authentic, 
it remains none the less as a testimonial to the popularity of the 
folk songs in these years. The chapters are on: Chateaubriand; 
Gérard de Nerval et les chansons populaires du Valois; George 
Sand et les chansons populaires du Berry; Berlioz; Romanciers 
poétes, érudits. 

The first chapter, in which we learn, for instance, that the tune 
of ““Combien j’ai douce souvenance”’ is to be traced to an “air des 
montagnes d’Auvergne”’ (as indeed Chateaubriand had claimed), is 
already very interesting. But even more so is the second. Gérard de 
Nerval had made a special study of the ‘‘Vieilles Ballades fran- 
caises” before introducing some of them in his own fiction; and 
comments on these studies induced M. Tiersot to offer, besides the 
old texts (sometimes with variants) the tunes of “‘Le Roi Loys,”’ 
“La Belle qui fait la morte,” ‘Jean Renaud,” “Joli Tambour,” 
“Dix filles dans un pré,”’ etc. As to ‘La Légende de Saint Nicolas,” 
we are assured that the often expressed opinion that it was the work 
of Gérard de Nerval himself, is wrong and that it actually was 
an old chanson. 

The third chapter, ‘‘George Sand, Les chansons populaires du 
Berry,” again is very illuminating and we are ina much better posi- 
tion to appreciate the songs woven into the novelist’s fiction after 
we have read what M. Tiersot has to say. From the Berry, more- 
over, come such well-known chansons as ‘“‘En revenant de Nantes,”’ 
“Mariez-moi maman,” ‘‘Morbleu, Sambleu, Marion,” from the 
Berry too the chansons with the peculiar ‘‘tiauler’’ (which is evi- 
dently related to the usage called in the Gruyéres valleys of French 
Switzerland iodeler). Anybody reading in the classroom Les Maitres 
sonneurs, ought to recommend the perusal of pp. 237 to 254 of the 
present volume. 

This is enough to give an idea of the wealth of information 
found in the volume. 

But why is M. Tiersot betraying a sort of bad feeling towards 
Béranger? He writes: ‘‘Nous n’avons pas 4 parler ici de Béranger, 
dont le réle est de premiére importance dans l’histoire de la chan- 
son francaise au XIX¢® siécle, mais qui n’a rien a voir avec la véritable 
chanson populaire (p. 311). And he continues: ‘‘Les chansons de 
Béranger, vieilles aujourd’hui d’a peine cent ans, sont tombées dans 
un profond et irrémédiable oubli, tandis que les chansons tradition- 
nelles ont traversé combien de siécles?”’ Is this really so? And are 
not, some of Béranger’s chansons at least, to “‘traverser les siécles’’? 


University of Pennsylvania ALBERT SCHINZ 
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PAUL ET VICTOR MARGUERITTE, Poum, aventures d’un petit garcon, 
edited by Louis A. Roux and Héiéne Roux Wodehouse. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., Introduction, 3 pp.; text, 68 pp.; 37 pp. 


This is a charming little book for elementary classes and I for 
one am delighted to have read the complete adventures of Poum, 
who seems to be a very real boy. His little world of people is de- 
scribed in the first chapter, his gentle mother, his awe-inspiring 
father, a colonel in the army, two adored older cousins, several 
servants and one or two vaguer personages. It is stated at once that 
Poum much prefers inanimate objects to animals and people; the 
former are docile; they ‘“‘stay put’ and you know where you are 
with them; but the latter are constantly disturbing, or frightening, 
even hurting you. So in succeeding chapters, we are shown Poum’s 
struggles with inconsiderate grown-ups, his small-boy escapades, 
inspired by his imagination or injured feelings, and several thrilling 
adventures with his fascinating cousin Stép. At the end, Poum, 
much against his inclination, is being made ready to enter the 
lycée, so as to prepare himself to ‘“‘embrace a career.’? Why must 
he embrace a career, he wonders, and as he weeps at the thought 
of being shut away in the gloomy lycée, his mother, holding him 
in her arms to soften the blow, tells him that his childhood is over 
(at ten!), and that he must learn to be a man. 

As indicated above, there are notes and vocabulary, both clear 
and complete, and a good set of exercises. A new idea and one to 
be recommended I think, is the plan of having a questionnaire 
over a whole chapter, but grammar, vocabulary, and idiom exer- 
cises over a page at most, frequently over but fifteen or twenty 
lines. A student can easily master the exercises when he does not 
have to hunt examples through an entire chapter. The book lends 
itself admirably to this sort of study, offering an abundance of il- 
lustrations of the commonest grammar rules and idioms. Only one 
typographical error was noted: on page 52, line 6, mourrir should 
be mourir. One must take exception to a misleading statement at 
the beginning of the revue grammaticale of Exercice XIII, on page 
115, in which the pupils are told to study “l’emploi de l’article 
partitif dans une phrase négative et aprés un adverbe de quantité.”’ 
The tendency of the pupil is all too frequently to do that very thing 
instead of using de alone. I would suggest also that the note on 
lines 9-10, page 47: ‘‘Allez donc, allez donc voir dans l’office si 
j’y suis,” should explain the idea, preferably in French, as has been 
done in other cases, instead of giving a translation in English. I 
have found by experience that my pupils can translate the sentence 
but do not understand it until I have explained the underlying 
thought. Then they can give me at once two or three ae 
equivalents. 

The simplicity, naturalness, and sincerity of this book as wal 
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as its charming style incline one to recommend it highly. It af- 
fords besides intimate glimpses into family life in the upper bour- 
geois circles, including graphic and amusing touches on the habits 
of the servants. Although the book is adapted for classroom use, I 
should prefer personally to give it as outside reading, for two rea- 
sons: first, because it is so delightful just to read and enjoy, and 
exercises do unfortunately take some of the ‘joy’ out of enjoy; 
second, because high school pupils are very sensitive on the point 
of their youth and might dislike for intensive reading a book about 
a ten-year old child. This, however, is merely a matter of opinion. 
The editors are to be thanked for having made available to French 
classes this petit chef-d’auvre and I certainly want to find a place 
for it somewhere in our own course of study. 


Oak Park, Illinois RutH R. MAXxwELL 


JosepH-HENri Louwyck, La nouvelle Epopée. Edited with bio- 
graphical introduction, notes, vocabulary by Henriette Mous- 
siegt Dickman and Adolphe-Jacques Dickman, with a critical 
introduction by Louis Cons. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. 
xlli+214 pages. 

La nouvelle Epopée is a moving story of the aftermath of the 
World War. The Flemish Dussart, an ex-sergeant, is disillusioned 
when he returns as victor to find his village without one stone 
upon another, his wife at the mercy of whoever would give the 
family food and shelter, the baby dead, and in its place, a German 
son born in shame and sacrifice. The story is told simply with 
realistic force and swiftness. Slowly but surely Dussart wins back 
his land and rebuilds his home, although in the struggle, the eldest 
son is killed by a shell buried in the soil, Dussart suffers from ty- 
phoid, and his wife dies of influenza. Her dying words are: ‘La 
victoire ne se gagne pas, une fois pour toutes. C’est pareil 4 l’amour, 
a tout ce qui vit: il faut le reconquérir chaque jour en détail, dans 
soi-méme.”’ But harder to conquer than the shell-torn land is the 
hatred in Dussart’s heart for the child whose sight renews daily 
the enmity of the two races. It is only upon his wife’s death at the 
end of the story that Dussart draws the child to him and in a 
gesture like that of communion shares with him the bread made 
from the grain sown in the land nourished by the bodies of dead 
heroes and watered by the blood of his own eldest son. 

Professor Cons, general editor of the Heath Contemporary 
French Series, has written a preface in French praising the work of 
M. Louwyck who has aimed to make his characters true rather 
than heroic. A biographical sketch in English by the editors states 
that Louwyck was born in the village of Haubourdin near Lille and 
was an officer during the war. He tells a story learned through 
personal observation. 
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The text is in good type and is practically free from misprints. 
The following only have been noted: échafaudage is written échaf- 
faudage in the vocabulary and marmotter is spelled marmoter. 
Coiffer (page 6, line 30) and poissait (page 31, line 12) are some- 
what inaccurately translated in the vocabulary. Femme en cheveux 
should be explained in a note for page 16, where it first occurs, not 
for page 114. 

The vocabulary states that some words in common use are 
omitted and also words alike or similar in French and English. 
Yet one wonders why such words as défiler (p. 14, 1. 26), rassasié 
(p. 71, 1. 11), dissout (p. 94, 1. 23), culbuter (p. 108, 1. 16), affronter 
(p. 114, 1. 17) and other words have been omitted from a vocabu- 
lary which includes acte, école, doute, fort, jeter, and many other 
words which are certainly more familiar to the average student 
than are the words omitted. It would seem advisable either to list 
all words in the vocabulary or else to be more consistent in the 
omissions, otherwise the student will be forced to frequent recourse 
to a dictionary separate from the text. 

La nouvelle Epopée is a strong novel and, even in an abridged 
edition, well worth reading. But one questions seriously whether 
the editors should state in their introduction: ‘‘the book will be 
found especially suitable for reading in second-year classes in 
college.”” The large vocabulary used by the author seems to 
make such a selection doubtful. Also the subject matter itself will 
preclude its use for intensive reading in most classes. However, 
the book was well worth editing and should be welcomed for rapid 
reading by advanced classes in contemporary literature. 


MINNIE M. MILLER 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


T. GavutTIER, Capitaine Fracasse (abridged). Edited by F. E. 
Guyer. New York: Century Company. $1.35. 


Gautier’s novel, appears cut to about one-third of its original 
length for class use. Being a series of episodes, it could, one may 
presume, lend itself to a process of excisions to bring the novel to 
a size suitable for the classroom. This has been accomplished. Yet 
one may wonder whether the author’s evident tendency to pictorial 
digressions might not have been curbed in parts. His weakness for 
descriptive pen-pictures often retards the action. We note that in 
his edition Mr. Guyer allowed such passages to stand. For instance 
the first thirteen pages are practically nothing but a minute descrip- 
tion “a la Balzac.” For a fictional work of this kind which frankly 
belongs to the Three Musketeers type of cloak and sword novel, we 
feel that a little pruning would not have been amiss. Here and 
there throughout the book, passages of the same nature occur, 
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which, had they been reduced a little in length, would have proved 
admirable periods of suspense, but which, never ending as they 
stand, break the sequence rather unfortunately. In fairness to the 
editor we must however bear in mind, while making these reserva- 
tions, that Gautier’s artistry had somehow to be preserved, and 
that a ruthless curtailment of what is supposed to impart ‘‘atmos- 
phere”’ and local color to the work, would have seriously impaired 
its literary value. Capitaine Fracasse, we are told in the Introduc- 
tion, was the result of twenty-five years of leisurely thinking and 
we may assume that Gautier took in writing it much more care 
than he evinced in his “‘feuilletons.” 

In opposition to the overly long paragraphs which were al- 
lowed to remain, we note some cuttings which frequently give an 
impression of abruptness to the development of the story. 

Another reviewer of this text has raised a point worthy of con- 
sideration, one which in our opinion will continue to vex many an 
editor of ‘“‘classics.’’ He questions whether the intentional affecta- 
tions of unusual words such as: suppéditées, testonner, adoniser, 
obsidionales, etc., with which Gautier’s work abounds, are suitable 
for most classroom students. We, for our part, agree that they are 
not, that they are likely to appeal only to a small group of special- 
ists; but what is the editor to do? He obviously cannot replace 
them by more current, modern terms since, after all, the author’s 
deliberate intent was to impart an air of archaism to the whole; and 
after all, there is a Romantic “préciosité’’ which, whether it be 
good or bad, has to be preserved as a definite characteristic of the 
School, yet we feel that in translation the mentions, ‘obsolete,’ ‘rare,’ 
etc., should be used for the guidance of the inexperienced reader. 
A list of misprints and vocabulary corrections is furnished the 
editor and publishers. 

The Introduction is of unusual merit, not too long, and yet 
fairly exhaustive. The history of the growth of the Comédie out of 
the commedia dell’arte is a model of concision and likely to prove 
vastly interesting to students of literary French. The notes like- 
wise are copious and sufficient. 

On the whole the task of editing appears to have been per- 
formed most creditably. The difficulties in regard to length were 
fully understood by the editor, as his short preface indicates. The 
chief stumbling block, as we believe, was due to the necessity of 
maintaining a fine standard of scholarship and at the same time 
reducing the text to sizable proportions. 

Adelphi College ANDRE CELIERES 


Joun C. BLANKENAGEL, The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1931. xvi+262 pp. $3.00. 


It is only within the last thirty years or so that the life and 
works of Heinrich von Kleist have become the object of serious 
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study by students of German literature. Just as Goethe misunder- 
stood the peculiar genius of Kleist, refusing the help which might 
have saved Kleist from himself, so several generations of scholars 
overlooked him. However, recent fair and searching study has 
brought to light Kleist’s ability and greatness, which surely would 
have produced even greater things, had not his neurotic condition 
cut his life short. 

This study is the first major work in English on Kleist’s dra- 
mas, and should prove a valuable help to the American student of 
drama. That Kleist is indisputably one of the outstanding drama- 
tists of Germany, and is therefore deserving of the same attention 
accorded by students of world literature to other German drama- 
tists, is clearly indicated by this interpretation and appreciation of 
his works. 

The author has made a most careful and thorough study of the 
critical literature on the subject, as well as the dramas themselves, 
and has set forth the facts in a most interesting and clear manner. 
The opening chapter contains a brief sketch of the significant 
events in Kleist’s life, and serves as an orientation to the biblio- 
graphical data which are more specifically linked up with the vari- 
ous dramas. Kleist is viewed in the light of his times, in his relation 
to contemporaries, and to the important events of his day. His 
attitude toward life as it is reflected in his works is carefully and 
sympathetically worked out. His seven dramas and the Robert 
Guiskard fragment are analyzed and the ideas underlying them are 
set forth. Character portrayal, psychological motivation, structure, 
style, diction, and meter are the points of approach. A concluding 
chapter dealing with the development of Kleist’s dramatic art and 
his place in the history of German drama completes this most in- 
teresting study. 

Although the author has been sparing of notes to the text, since 
the book is intended mainly for American students of drama, most 
of whom would be unable to make use of the German references, 
the extensive working bibliography he has appended makes it 
most valuable to the student who wishes to make a careful study 
of the dramas. This book should receive an enthusiastic welcome 
in the libraries and classrooms of American universities and col- 
leges. 

LESTER F. GROTH 
The University of Chicago 


RoE-MERRILL S. HEFFNER, Brief German Grammar. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1931. Ill. 238 pages. $1.60. 
Heffner’s Brief German Grammar intends particularly to pre- 

pare the student for a reading knowledge of German. Emphasis is 

therefore placed upon the acquisition of vocabulary (full lists of 
individual words as well as idiomatic expressions being given with 
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each lesson); grammar explanations are all in English; each lesson 
begins with a connected text for reading purposes. There are over 
nine hundred words in the full German-English vocabulary, and 
an average list of forty words and expressions for each lesson, a 
sufficient number for a beginners’ text. As a supplement to this 
vocabulary, we may consider the quite ample list of 179 irregular 
verbs as well as the generous lists of examples and exceptions in the 
appended survey of the noun classes, where all the German words 
have the English equivalent given. A brief comparison with stand- 
ard word-lists based on frequency counts shows that the selection 
in the vocabulary of the reading texts is largely individual. The 
author himself mentions no frequency lists as a basis for the vo- 
cabulary selection, but he does state that he gave due consideration 
to the German Idiom List provided by the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages in his choice of idioms. 

The general appearance of the pages is clear and not over- 
loaded, since ample use is made of variations of type, indentations, 
and paradigm forms. Review exercises annotated with references 
to the grammar laws involved, a grammatical appendix of thirty- 
eight pages, regular exercises of translation from English into 
German, and a usable German-English as well as English-German 
vocabulary at the end of the book make it possible for the student 
to prepare his home-work without loss of time. 

Some innovations in the order of presenting grammatical in- 
formation deserve mention: the second lesson, for example, pre- 
sents the present perfect tense, involving the distinction between 
compounds with “‘haben” and those with “‘sein.’’ Other tense forms 
are not given until they are presented in grammatical discussion, 
so that the last lessons are somewhat overcrowded with material. 
In general, the limitation to twenty-two lessons has brought about 
the necessity of putting a considerable amount of grammar into 
the individual lesson. Thus lesson ten includes regular and ir- 
regular comparison of adjectives, ‘‘aller’’ with superlative, ad- 
verbial superlatives, absolute comparatives, absolute superlatives, 
adjectives used as nouns, probability expressed by the future tense. 

_ An effort is made to state grammatical rules as simply as pos- 
sible. In general the result is favorable, but in the following case 
the value seems to be somewhat dubious: “Observe that in an in- 
dependent sentence or principal clause the most important ad- 
Junct of the finite verb stands last.’’ From the examples the stu- 
dent may question which is the most important adjunct in sen- 
tences such as ‘Es ist jetzt im Tiergarten sehr schén’; ‘Wir sind 
voriges Jahr nach Dresden geflogen’; ‘Er wird morgen in die Stadt 
kommen.’ In the presentation of the imperative no example of 
verbs having the stem vowel ‘a’ in the infinitive is given. Nor is 
mention made of the use of the exclamation point in German sen- 
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tences of command. In the lesson on modals, which is clearly pre- 
sented, ‘ich will sie sehen’ is translated as ‘I will see her.’ 

Interesting material in the reading texts together with well- 
chosen illustrations and fill-in exercises provided for classroom 
drill help make the task of teaching from this text a pleasant one. 
While I question whether the complete grammar can be covered 
in one semester of the college year, nevertheless the compactness of 
presentation and the fullness of the vocabulary make this a wel- 
come addition to texts for beginning German. 

CHARLOTTE H. PEKARY 
Washington Square College, 
New York University 


Popular German Stories. Edited by Frederick W. C. Leider, New 

York: F. C. Crofts and Company, 1931. 221 pp. 

This edition contains the four well-known stories Die Geschichte 
von Kalif Storch (Hauff), Immensee (Storm), Germelshausen (Ger- 
sticker), and L’Arrabbiata (Heyse). Since these tales have already 
been edited separately innumerable times and are, therefore, 
familiar to students of German, there is no question arising con- 
cerning the merits of Professor Lieder’s choice. Although it com- 
prises old material, it has the considerable virtue of bringing four 
such popular stories under one cover. They offer an opportunity to 
the interested to familiarize themselves with the best types and 
representatives of the German short story during the last century. 
Although the stories taken collectively may run into greater length 
than the time at our disposal in elementary German courses 
justifies, they could be used by more ambitious students who desire 
to do extra reading on the side along with class work, or during the 
summer vacation. 

The book contains 111 pages of text, 26 pages of notes which 
consist, for the most part, of translations of the more difficult, 
idiomatic constructions, and, finally, an adequate vocabulary. The 
vocabulary is so designed as to facilitate the work of beginners 
who will find there any given word, without being forced to waste 
time fumbling for the root. 

And finally, the printing is exceptionally good; no errors have 
come to my attention. 

FRANK HIGLEY Woop Jr. 


Das Konzert, Lustspiel von HERMANN Baur. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by Josef Wiehr. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1931. 

Es war eine gliickliche Idee, den Text der vorliegenden Ausgabe 
nicht aus dem bei Fischer erschienen Buch, sondern aus der Ein- 
richtung des Lessing-Theaters (durch Otto Brahm) zu iiberneh- 
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men, die iiberall kaum merklich gekiirzt hat ohne den Gang der 
Handlung irgendwie zu stéren. Nur ein paar Stellen im Dialog 
zwischen Heink und Pollinger werden mit Bedauern vermift. Der 
Apparat ist knapp aber ausreichend; er beschrinkt sich auf eine 
warm geschriebene Einleitung, die nétigsten Ubersetzungen idio- 
matischer Wendungen und das Vokabular beschrinkt. Letzteres 
scheint, nach Stichproben zu urteilen, griindlich und gewissenhaft 
gearbeitet. Ein paar Ausstellungen seien hier angefiihrt: p. 27, 34 
salopp wire vielleicht besser mit megligent als mit untidy wieder- 
gegeben, p. 30, 18 Genieren sie sich nicht und noch mehr Sie genieren 
sich ist nicht so sehr feel embarrassed sondern im ersten Falle You 
may be quite frank und im zweiten You are afraid to be frank. p. 42, 
15 Himmelherrgottsakra (die Anmerkung sollte auf dies erste Er- 
scheinen des Wortes und nicht erst auf die zweite auf S. 43 bezogen 
werden) ist mit confound it allzu sanft iibersetzt. Wo bleibt da der 
Brustton der Entriistung? p. 44, 29 Mirl sollte als Name erklart 
werden. p. 51, 8 Der Ruf des Herzens (ist des Schicksals Stimme) 
sollte als Anspielung auf das Zitat charakterisiert werden. p. 86, 
31 einhacken fehlt im Vokabular (ist iibrigens hier nicht vielleicht 
einhaken gemeint, sodaB die Rechtschreibung aus der dialektischen 
Vokalverkiirzung entspriange?) 

Wer Sinn fiir Humor hat, wird leicht iiber die paar heiklen 
Situationen hinwegkommen, die Gott sei Dank nicht gestrichen 
wurden. Wir haben keinen Uberflu8 an Lustspielen im Deutschen, 
und die Ausgabe Wiehrs ist daher mit Freude zu begriifen. 


ERNST FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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